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PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENTS 
MARCH-—MAY 1960 


N 13th March, the Special Correspondent of The Times 
reported from Seoul that every bus and taxi there was 


carrying a poster urging voters to support Dr. Syngman 
Rhee for the Presidency, and Mr. Lee Ki Pong, Chairman of 
the National Assembly, for the Vice-Presidency in the elections 
which were due to take place three days later. What he found 
astonishing about this was the fact that the posters had all 
been produced by Government resources, and that the taxis 
and buses had no option but to display them. This was only 
one of the corrupt practices being employed on an un- 
precedented scale to ensure the election of the Liberal Party’s 
candidates. 

They were. as expected, fully successful. The aged Presi- 
dent was re-elected with an 84 per cent. vote, and Mr. Lee 
Ki Pong defeated his opponent with the greatest of ease. 
“Even the most outright of anti-Communists must choke a 
little when referring to South Korea as a part of the free 
world,” said The Times; “certainly there can be no trust in the 
latest election as an expression of popular will.” The Times 
went on to point out that elsewhere in Asia there had in recent 
years been many changes, and these had been appreciated; 
only in Korea was there ‘an unhappy immobility”. 

Yet, within weeks, South Korea was anything but im- 
mobile; there was violence, insurrection, bloodshed. The 
students of Seoul University made what protests they could 
against the régime and the rigged elections. They were joined 
by their professors, then by the Army. First the Vice-President 
and the Cabinet, then the President himself resigned; the 
National Assembly, itself suspect from its association with the 
former Government, set out to write a new Constitution, while 
their building itself was cordoned off by troops with fixed 
bayonets. In doom-laden days, the Syngman Rhee régime 
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came to an end with the departure of the President “‘at the 
will of the people”, and the suicide of Mr. Lee Ki Pong. 

Like the Koreans, the Turks have been living under an 
authoritarian régime, which had been confirmed in power by 
elections (in 1957) whose validity had been constantly ques- 
tioned by the defeated party. Democracy is a new growth in 
Turkey, dating back only to 1945, and so the repressive be- 
haviour of the Government in recent years has been especially 
dispiriting. Events moved to a climax when, in April, the 
respected veteran leader of the Opposition, Mr. Ismet Inénii, 
was prevented from making a political tour of part of the 
country by elements of the Army. There were violent 
scenes in the National Assembly as the Government went on 
to appoint a parliamentary Commission to investigate the 
behaviour of the Opposition. The Commission was invested 
with extraordinary executive and judicial powers; one of its 
first acts was to suspend all political activity in the country. 
By the end of the month, the students were beginning to show 
what they were thinking. 

Early in May, a General Gursel, Commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish Land Forces, was on leave, pending retirement. 
When his replacement was announced, he sent a farewell 
message to his troops; it told them to keep clear of the bad 
influence of politics. Some three weeks later, after a succession 
of further student riots (some of which were put down with 
great severity), and after a scene in the Turkish Parliament 
where 500 deputies retired to either side of the Chamber and 
fought a pitched battle, General Gursel had himself taken over 
from the ‘“‘greedy” politicians. The politicians themselves were 
placed under arrest, and it was announced that the Army 
would remain in control until elections could be held. 

There was great conjecture as to what constitutional form 
the new government would impose on the country. The 
Observer, saying that the previous Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menderes, had “reaped the whirlwind’, went on to opine 
that if the intervention of the Army subsequently proved to 
have saved democracy there, it would be a remarkable contra- 
diction of recent historical experience. But The Times said that 
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this was not a revolt, as in Sudan or Pakistan, against the 
corruption of politicians; so far from the parliamentary system 
being its target, the whole aim of the recent movement had 








been that the system should be allowed to function properly | 


again. The demand was for more political life, not less. 
The parallel between events in Turkey and South Korea 
is too obvious to ignore. In both cases the Opposition, aggrieved 
in the first place by elections which they thought unfair, were 
increasingly exasperated by the Government’s dictatorial rule. 
In both cases it was the students who spoke up and suffered 
for their peoples, and in both cases they were successful in 
seeing repressive governments fall, and new constitutions and 
new elections promised. How truly successful they were remains 
to be seen, because the character of the new régimes has not 
yet been made fully clear; but at least they have won the 
opening rounds. Yet, in warming to their courage and their 
initial success, one should not forget other events that started 
so similarly, and ended so disastrously ; for, a revolt by students 
against an oppressive government—that was what happened 
in Hungary not long ago. 
* * 
Not far from South Korea another Parliament was wit- 
nessing degrading scenes; for the third time since the war, the 
police had to be called into the Diet building in Tokyo in order 
to defeat the tactics of the Opposition. Long debates on a new 
security treaty between Japan and the United States came to 
a dramatic climax on 19th May, when four months of argument 
ended in seven hours of violence. 
The Government were anxious to bring these debates to 
a decision and, while great crowds were demonstrating against 
them outside the Diet building, a steering committee agreed, 
in the absence of its Opposition members, to prolong the 
Session by fifty days. The House then had to sit in order to 
agree to this extension, and to ratify the treaty itself; but the 
Opposition members attempted to prevent the Speaker from 
opening the sitting by crowding in their hundreds round his 


doors. Great crowds of police were then used to eject them | 


one by one (for the record, it needed three policemen to each 
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member). In the consequent absence of the entire Opposition, 
the extension of the Session and the ratification of the treaty 
were then agreed unanimously. 

This was far from concluding the matter, because the 
treaty then had to go to the Upper House for its assent. This 
was assured, because the Opposition continued to boycott all 
proceedings in the belief that the extension of the Session had 
been illegal; and, under the Constitution, the treaty will auto- 
matically come into effect after a month, even if the Upper 
House fails to take it up. Meanwhile, outside the Diet build- 
ings, vast demonstrations, with acid-throwing and _near- 
lynchings, continued to take place. In the Japanese press and 
elsewhere, increasing concern was being felt about the ten- 
dency for these demonstrations to become a part of the daily 
working of the political system; protest marches are almost 
a daily occurrence in Tokyo. From the other side of the world, 
it would seem that the Japanese should make their protest 
marches, not against a treaty, but against the behaviour of 
their Members of Parliament. For it is clear that, whatever 
their politics, members have by their actions inflamed the situa- 
tion; all in all, their behaviour has hardly been calculated to 
improve the reputation of the parliamentary system as a whole. 

Ceylon’s General Election took place on 1gth March and, 
to pleased surprise everywhere, it took place in a quiet and 
orderly way. But, faced with a choice of six candidates for each 
seat, the electorate found it impossible to give a clear indica- 
tion of what they wanted. There was a perceptible swing to 
the right, but allegiances were spread so evenly there that no 
one party emerged as the decisive choice of the people. ““The 
result,” said the Observer, ““was a decisive defeat for totali- 
tarianism and a highly indecisive victory for the moderate 
democrats.” 

The leader of the largest party was Mr. Dudley Senanayake, 
a former Prime Minister, and he was now called upon to form 
anew Government. He had to rely to a very great deal on the 
tacit support of other parties, and the difficulties which lay 
before him were displayed when the House of Representatives 
refused to elect his nominee as Speaker. In due course his 
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Government fell at its first fence, being defeated on an amend- 
ment to the motion on the speech from the throne, and he 
resigned. The Governor-General rejected the offer of the other 
parties to try to form a Government themselves, and dissolved 
Parliament again. New elections are to be held on 2oth July. 

Welcoming the Governor-General’s decision, The Guardian 
expressed the hope that a second General Election, so soon 
after the first, might well prove to be too costly for the swarm 
of small parties and independent candidates that complicated 
the earlier election; and the indications are that that hope 
will be borne out. The last instalment of Parliamentary Develop- 
ments, written when the Ceylon election was imminent, said 
that so long as democracy existed, there was always the hope 
that the electorate might make some clear and positive change 
for the better when they next cast their votes. Exactly the 
same thing can be said about Ceylon in this instalment. 


Elsewhere in Asia, the phenomenon took place of a General | 


Election in North Vietnam. The previous election there had 
taken place in 1946, since when the Assembly had held 
eleven meetings. The elections—‘‘flagrantly rigged, even by 
Communist standards’’, as one correspondent described them 
—had their expected result. In Laos, on the other hand, the 
General Election on 24th April saw the Communists crushingly 
defeated. In Indonesia, where Parliament had been ruthlessly 
dismissed by the President early in March, there was a report 
that new parliamentary elections would not take place until 
the end of 1962. 
* * * 

Voting in General Elections in the Argentine is compulsory. 
But it is quite possible for voters to put in a blank voting-slip. 
In the elections on 27th March, there were more blank voters 
than there were supporters of any one party; President 
Frondizi’s party—called the Intransigent Radicals—only 
received support from a quarter of the electorate. As only 
half of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies were being con- 
tested, the Government can continue to remain in power until 
further elections in 1964. Altogether, though, those blank votes 
brought a victory for no one. 
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Elections in Paraguay have a certain bizarre interest, 
because this is the home of one of South America’s last remain- 
ing dictators, General Stroessner. “‘Dictatorship there,” said 
the Observer, “‘is maintained by the army, sustained by prison 
sentences, torture and concentration camps.” Opposition 
parties withdrew their candidates after complaining of lack 
of freedom to carry out their campaign, and the governing 
Colorado Party duly swept the board. 

Another dictator sprung a surprise on the world in late 
April. This was Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic, Benefactor and Father of the New Nation. His 
surprise—coming after thirty years of benevolent tyranny— 
was to call for elections in 1962, and order an Opposition to 
be ready. “So far,” noted the Observer, ‘nobody seems very 
keen to take on the job.” 

Talks were held in London in March about the future of 
British Guiana. They ended with a certain number of reserva- 
tions on both sides. The Colonial Office communiqué, at the 
end of the talks, promised a new constitution with internal 
self-government by August 1961, and full independence a year 
or two later. The Guianese delegation had, however, arrived 
in London, demanding independence at once; they left, 
threatening to take direct action to achieve what they wanted. 

* * * 

In France, there has taken place the most interesting par- 
liamentary revolt against the great powers of the President 
since the Fifth Republic came into being. After mounting 
disquiet in the country about agricultural matters, 287 deputies 
asked for a recall of Parliament; this was ten more than the 
absolute majority which, under the Constitution, is required 
before a special session can be convened. But the Constitution 
also says that these special sessions are opened and closed by 
decree of the President; and President de Gaulle, with his well- 
known dislike of parliamentary manceuvres, refused to agree 
to the new session. 

His action got a cool reception everywhere.’ The Times 
pointed out that, under the Fifth Republic, the powers of 
Parliament had been seriously curtailed, its sessions had 
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become shorter, it had lost control of its standing orders and 
its order paper; above all, it had lost most of its former 
opportunities for overthrowing Governments. But it had been 
left with the right to talk, and it was this right that the Presi- 
dent now seemed to be gainsaying. When, five weeks later, 
Parliament did meet, it was in a mood of disenchantment; 
a motion of censure on the Government was easily defeated. 

The Italian political crisis has continued throughout these 
months, and is bringing with it, in the Italian press, some con- 
siderable disillusion. In late March, Senator Tambroni formed 
a minority Government, but this lasted only seventeen days; his 
reliance on the votes of the neo-Fascists was too much for his 
own party. A later attempt by him to form another minority 
Government got a narrow majority from the Senate. But the 
crisis, which is seen as being one within the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party rather than within Parliament as a whole, 
remains. 

In Westminster, these have been quiet months. There have 
been the usual pleas for shorter speeches, better accommoda- 
tion, more efficient procedure. There has been talk of setting 
up new Committees, or adapting existing Committees, to keep 
a closer watch on Government expenditure. There has also 
been the emergence of the Welsh Grand Committee, con- 
ceived along the lines of the Scottish Grand Committee, to 
debate problems peculiar to Wales. 

* * * 

In Africa, the rush towards independence has continued 
throughout these months. The former French possessions, 
Madagascar and Mali, both signed agreements which will 
make them independent states within the French Community; 
it was announced that Mauritania would join them in 1961. 
Congo, the Central African Republic, and Chad resolved to 
form themselves into a new state called the Equatorial Union; 
Gabon refused to join this Union but, like it, will seek total 
independence within the French Community soon. On 27th 
April, the former French-administered United Nations trust 
territory, Togoland, achieved its independence. 

Another United Nations trust territory, Somalia, is due 
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id to become self-governing on 1st July. On 6th April, all the 
er elected members of the Legislative Council of British Somali- 
en land, which adjoins it, voted in favour of independence and 
si- union with Somalia on that date. After talks in London, it was 
er, agreed that Somaliland should become independent even 
at; earlier, in late June. In Tanganyika, Civil Service rule ended 
d. on 24th May; the Legislative Council adjourned, and when it 
se reassembles in October, it will have a predominantly African 
n- Government with a majority of elected Ministers. The new 
ed Basutoland National Council was formally opened on 12th 
his March. Early in May, another London conference agreed 
his that Sierra Leone should be granted full independence on 
ity 27th April next year. 
the Great doubts attended the swift rush of the Belgian Congo 
10- to its self-government; inter-tribal violence, and fears of ex- 
le, cesses to come, clouded these months. But the elections for 

the Lower House of the new Parliament, which took place 
ave in mid-May, went off relatively quietly; the results would not 
dJa- be available until June. 
ing In Ghana, massive support was shown for Dr. Nkrumah 
cep when voting took place in a plebiscite which began on 19th 
so April. By a great majority, the Ghanaians voted to become 
on- a republic, and to have the Doctor as their first President. 
| to * * * 

No glance at parliamentary activity in these few months 

would be complete without casting an eye at the dilemma in 
ned which the Prime Minister of Israel, Mr. Ben-Gurion, found 
ons, himself. He became the first Prime Minister for a very long 
will time to be subjected to a motion of no-confidence on the 
ity; grounds of heresy. Some views he had expressed on the inter- 
61. pretation of the Book of Numbers were challenged and voted 
1 to on in the Knesset. His coalition stood firm, however, and won 
ion; the vote, after he had given an assurance that his views on 
otal | biblical interpretation would not become official Government 
27th 4 policy. 
rust 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE POWER OF 
DISSOLUTION 


by Witu1am G. ANDREWs 


HIS is an impertinent little article. In an interview with 

Lord Attlee about a year ago, I_asked him if he con- 

sidered the power of dissolution useful in maintaining 
party discipline. He replied with one of his longer answers of 
the evening: “It’s-essential.’”” One purpose of this article will 
be to show not only that it is not essential, but that it is not even 
useful toward that end. I hope that my presumption as an 
American, writing to a primarily British audience to question 
the considered judgment of one of their leading statesmen 
concerning one of their most hallowed institutions will be 
excused, or at any rate, forgiven, on the grounds of possible 
better perspective or, perhaps, will be accepted as part of the 
price British political scientists must pay for their repeated 
incursions on to the American academic “turf”. 

After examining the usefulness of dissolution as a party 
disciplinary weapon, I will turn my attention to another 
alleged use of dissolution. Is it and can it be a means for 
enabling the British electorate to decide substantive questions 
of public policy? It will be my contention that it is not and 
cannot be. 
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Prying further into Lord Attlee’s views on dissolution, I 
asked if he had used it as a disciplinary weapon either in 1950 | 
or 1951. He replied that he had not and, in answer to another 
query, denied ever having threatened to dissolve in order to 
bring recalcitrant Labour M.P.s into line. With what we | 
Americans regard as typical British aplomb he resolved the | 
apparent contradiction between his views on its power and his 
failure to avail himself of its aid by commenting that “‘some. , 
of the most effective weapons are among the least used”. 
Attlee’s chief lieutenant agrees, calling dissolution ‘“‘a deterrent 
to parliamentary revolt”, often saving governments from 
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defeat by the fear it instils in the backbenchers! and, to a 
leading British constitutional scholar, it is the “big stick... 
intended never to be used” whose “mere existence” is a 
“psychological influence” inducing “a private member to 
remain loyal to the Government’’.? British writers are also 
fond of citing British experience with dissolution as a worthy 
example for the French. Peter Campbell explains French 
ministerial instability under the Fourth Republic as resulting 
partly from the fact that this “weapon which British ministers 
could use against their avowed opponents and their disloyal 
supporters was denied to the French’’’ and Sir Douglas Savory 
in a foreword to the same book agrees. 

There was. a time-when-the power of dissolution was 
regarded as a weapon in the hands of the cabinet against the 
House of Commons. With the rise of a disciplined two-party 
system, this is no longer a tenable argument, for everyone 
recognizes that, as long as the parties remain disciplined, there 
can be no serious conflict between the cabinet and the House 
of Commons. Today, the discord exists only between the 
majority party in parliament and the cabinet, on one hand, 
and the minority party in parliament, on the other. When 
the electorate resolves a question of policy today, it is argued, 
it does so by indicating its preference between the two great 


1 Herbert Morrison, Government and Parliament from the Inside, Oxford 
U.P., London 1959 (2nd edition), p. 94. 

*Sir Ivor Jennings, Parliament, Cambridge U.P., Cambridge, 1957 
(and edition), p. 7. See also pp. 136, 414-415, and his Cabinet Government, 
Cambridge U.P., Cambridge, 1951 (2nd edition), pp. 441-442. 

gegen Electoral Systems and Elections: 1789-1957, Faber, London, 
1958, p. 29. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 11, 12. It should be noted in passing that American con- 
stitutional reformers from time to time have also advocated conferring 
on the President a limited right of dissolution. See, for instance, William 
MacDonald, A New Constitution for a New America, New York, B. W. Huebsh, 
Inc., 1921, pp. 66-68; W. Y. Elliott, The Need for Constitutional Reform, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935, pp. 32-33; Henry Hazlitt, A New 
Constitution Now, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942, pp. 100-187; Thomas K. 
Finletter, Can Representative Government Do the Job? Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York, 1945, p. 110; and Senator William J. Fulbright in testimony 
to the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress in 1945, 
Organization of Congress, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, 
p. 11. 
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parties, not between parliament and cabinet. Even so, it is 
said that the power of dissolution still strengthens the executive 
arm of the majority party vis-a-vis its parliamentary supporters, 
not as a weapon against parliament per se, but only against the 








backbenchers of the ruling party. In short, it is considered a | 


key weapon for the maintenance of party discipline. 

The first reason dissolution is not an intra-party disciplinary | 
weapon is that it is never used for this purpose. It may be, as 
Lord Attlee contends, that the most powerful weapons are 
sometimes little used. It is also true that unused powers tend 
to atrophy, to lose their edge. If no prime minister has used 
dissolution to prevent party indiscipline — and none has, at 
least not since the restoration of the two-party system in 1931 - 
it seems unlikely that it will be so used in the future, unless 
conditions change significantly, and equally doubtful that party 
backbenchers believe it will be so used. 

The second reason for doubting the efficacy of dissolution 
as a disciplinary tool is that it cuts both ways and cuts the 
prime minister most deeply. It may compel the M.P. to stand 
for re-election, but the prime minister is also driven to the 
hustings. Furthermore, his task in an election is much more 
gruelling, onerous, and difficult than that of the average back- 


bencher. The burden it places on him as his party’s chief | 


campaigner is many times heavier than the one it places on 
the backbencher. Not only that, but the prime minister stands 
to lose much more in an election than does the backbencher. 
The backbencher might lose his seat and his small salary, but 
he stands to lose very little political power for he holds very 
little. The political insignificance of the backbencher is well 
known.! On the other hand, the prime ministership is by far 
the most powerful political office in the land. In many ways 
it is a dictatorial post between elections. With a united party 
behind him, he is impregnable i in parliament and he appoints 
and removes cabinet ministers with a hand free even of party 


1 The latest and most convincing exposition of this fact is Peter G. 
Richards, Honourable Members: A Study of the British Backbencher, Faber & 
Faber, London, 1959, parts of which appeared in different form in 
Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. 1X, No. 3, 1955. 
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control.! His office is much the most important centre of policy 
formulation. All this is placed in jeopardy by a dissolution. 
Furthermore, the risk he will lose the prime ministership is 
much greater than is the backbencher’s danger of losing his 
seat. Prime ministers have dissolved the House of Commons 
thirty-one times since 1833. Seventeen times they lost office 
as a result. Six of the sixteen dissolutions since 1900, and six 
of the eleven since 1918 have produced new prime ministers. 
Even when the prime minister retained office, he almost 
invariably was weaker. Only four times since 1833 has a prime 
minister increased his party’s parliamentary strength by means 
of a dissolution. On the other hand, an average of about four 
out of every five M.P.s in the prime minister’s party who have 
sought re-election have been successful since 1833. Thus, the 
prime minister has a greater burden placed on him by dissolu- 
tion, he has more to lose, and he is more likely to lose it than the 
backbencher against whom it is alleged to be used. Dissolution 
would not seem to be a very attractive weapon for a prime 
minister faced by the danger of party indiscipline, especially as 
a much less treacherous weapon is available to him. 

This other weapon is the power of the party leadership to 
withdraw from rebellious M.P.s the party label at the next 
election. In recent times it has been virtually impossible for 
an independent candidate to win a seat in the House of 
Commons. Since 1945 only one independent candidate has 
been elected to parliament.? Not a single M,P. expelled from 
his party for indiscipline has been.able_to_retain his seat in a 
post-war election. Therefore, in the last analysis, the party 
leadership has the ultimate weapon to use against party rebels. 
It needs no other. Party expulsion means political death. Not 
only is dissolution ineffective and dangerous, it is unnecessary. 
This, I think, is the decisive reason why dissolution cannot 
validly be regarded as a device for maintaining party discipline. 

It might be argued that dissolution is not used today as a 


1 This, of course, is one of the main points developed in R. T. 
McKenzie’s well known study, British Political Parties, Heinemann, 
London, 1955. 

* Richards, op. cit., p. 13; The Times, 1oth October, 1959. 
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disciplinary weapon because the parties have developed habits 
of discipline, but that these habits were instilled by the use of 
dissolution in an earlier period. Dissolution made the parties 
‘*honest” and is held in reserve in case they cease to remain 
“honest”, but is not actively used for that purpose now. In 
fact, however, disciplined parties result from grafting the 
principle of universal suffrage on to traditional British govern- 
mental concepts and practices. By developing disciplined 


parties, the British were able to permit the people to select | 


their government within the framework of responsible, parlia- 
mentary government. A candidate for parliament attracts 
votes mainly on the basis of whom he will support for prime 
minister, that is, his party leader. If he later votes against this 
leader, he is acting contrary to the instructions given him by 
the majority of his constituents and thus deprives them of a 
voice in determining who shall govern. Because of the principle 
of cabinet responsibility, the defection of a large enough group 
of M.P.s could reverse the decision made by the electorate 
at the previous election. Thus it is the implicit_acknowledge- 
ment by the backbenchers of the legitimacy of popular 
sovereignty within a framework of parliamentary, non-repre- 
sentative government that has produced disciplined parties. 
The act of dissolution itself is not a means by which the 


British electorate may express its views on policy questions., 


Such views are expressed, if at all, only in the parliamentary 
elections that follow dissolution. Dissolution does not lead toa 
referendum in which the voters reply by “‘yes” or “‘no”’ to a 
question on public policy. Rather, they vote for the parlia- 
mentary candidates of one party or another. Nor, as we have 
seen, is it possible for the electorate to resolve disagreements 
between the cabinet and the parliament, for no such disagree- 
ments are possible in the presence of disciplined parties. Again, 
it is a dangerous and ineffective means of maintaining party 
discipline. Consequently, the electorate is never called upon 
to resolve disagreements between party leaders and_back- 
benchers as a result of a dissolution. Therefore, the only 
issues that might conceivably be resolved through dissolution 
are issues where the disagreement lies between the two great 
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parties and the only way for their resolution by the electorate 
can be votes cast for the candidates of one or the other of the 
parties. In fact, dissolution is not used and cannot be used for 
this purpose. 

In the first place, dissolution zs not used to call elections 
when a government desires an answer from the electorate on a 
question of policy. In the past sixty years — that is, roughly 
since the appearance of disciplined parties — only two prime 
ministers supported by a party with a working majority in the 
House of Commons have dissolved the House before the 
expiration of its mandate was drawing near. In other words, 
except for the periods when no single party had a working 
majority, and these are periods when the British system 
functions abnormally, six of the last eight dissolutions have 
occurred when the prime minister knew that a regular general 
election was near at hand, anyway. The two exceptions were 
1910 and 1923. 

In 1910 the Liberal prime minister, Henry Asquith, 
dissolved the House of Commons because the House of Lords 
had refused to pass the government’s budget and he sought to 
demonstrate that the people supported the government in this 
struggle with the Conservative-dominated upper chamber. 
The elections were inconclusive. The Liberals lost their 
majority but the Conservatives failed to gain one and the Irish 
Nationalists held the balance of power. The House was 
dissolved again several months later but the new elections 
were even less conclusive, if that was possible, for the Liberals 
and the Conservatives now held exactly the same number of 
seats, 272. As a matter of fact, the question that divided 
Liberals and Conservatives — whether the powers of the House 
of Lords should be reduced — was decided, but not by the 
British people. It was decided by the Irish who did not care 
a hang about that question, one way or the other, but who 
supported the Liberals with the understanding that the 
Liberals would push Irish Home Rule. It is quite true that 
parliament was dissolved in January, 1910 on a specific issue, 
but it is equally true that no clear answer was given by the 
voters. 
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In 1923 it was also true that parliament was dissolved on a 
specific issue — the tariff question. In this case the two parties 
opposed to protectionism, the Liberal and the Labour, won a 
majority in the House, although the protectionist Conserva- 
tives remained the largest party. Of the eight elections in 
question, this is the only one which can be said to have been 
called to settle a specific issue and that the voters did, in fact, 
decide the question. Still, it was not a wholly successful 
operation, as the British for the first time in their history were 
saddled with a system of three indigenous disciplined parties 
and entered a period of governmental instability which lasted 
until 1931. Furthermore, as has been suggested above and will 
be discussed in more detail later, elections, by their very 
nature, do not permit decision by the voters on issues of public 
policy. So the appearance of policy decision-making by the 
electorate was not an accurate reflection of reality. 

The other six dissolutions in question occurred when the 
mandates of the respective parliaments were near expiration. 
Occasionally, a prime minister — even in such a case — will 
supply an issue as the pretext for dissolving the House. Usually, 
however, it is recognized that the prime minister’s primary 
concern is one of timing. An election is due soon in any case 
and he analyzes the situation in an effort to pick the date that 
is most likely to be advantageous to his party. Whether there 
is a burning issue requiring an expression of opinion by the 
voters is largely irrelevant.! The journalistic speculation that 
appears in the press during the closing eighteen months or two 
years of a legislative mandate always turns on the question of 
what date is likely to be most propitious for the party in power. 
When will employment be at its highest level? When will 
foreign reserves be in soundest shape? Will the crop be good 
and farm prices high? Is another inflationary price rise likely? 


1 Lord Attlee describes in considerable detail his reasons for dissolving 
the House of Commons in 1950 and in 1951 and makes it clear that in 
neither case was the primary factor the need to get an expression of voter 
opinion. As it Happened, pp. 271-272, 290-291. See also pp. 189-193 and 
Winston S. Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1953, PP. 585-598, and Sir Anthony Eden, Full Circle, Houghton Mifflin, 


Boston, 1960, pp. 298-301. 
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Will a tax increase be required soon? Will some other un- 
popular governmental measure be necessary before many 
more months have elapsed? These are some of the questions 
considered by prime ministers in selecting election dates. ‘They 
use the answers to decide when the popularity of the govern- 
ment is likely to be at its peak, not when an important question 
of policy is likely to require resolution.? 

Not only is it true that, in British practice, dissolutions are 
not normally used to call elections when the government wants 
the electorate to pronounce its opinion on a policy question. 
It is also true that the electorate could not, by means of parlia- 
mentary elections, give a clear answer to such a question even 
if it were asked. In the first place, there is never only one 
policy question at issue in any election. All the parties take 
positions on several issues. Even in an election, such as the 
general election of 1923, when one issue — protectionism in that 
instance — dominates the campaign, the parties set forth their 
views on other questions as well. In 1923, for instance, the party 
election statements also discussed agricultural policy, colonial 
policy, emergency relief, defence policy, foreign policy 
(especially the Ruhr occupation), war reparations policy, the 
League of Nations, old age pensions, war debt retirement, and 
many other issues.? And, in 1950 and 1951, to cite more recent 
examples, when both major parties agreed that nationalization 
of steel was the dominant issue, both, nevertheless, campaigned 
on other questions as well. Yet the voter has no opportunity to 
state his position on the various planks in the parties’ 
“platforms”. He must take all or nothing. If he supports planks 
1, 2, and 3 on the Labour party platform but opposes planks 
4, 5, and 6 he has no means of casting one-half a vote for the 
Labour party candidate. If he is determined to vote solely on 
the basis of policy — as the referendal view of dissolution 
assumes he does — he must weigh the merits and flaws of both 
platforms and choose between them. If he votes for the Labour 


1 On this point, see Jennings, Parliament, pp. 414-415. 
*See some of the party statements in Edward McChesney Sait and 
David P. Barrows, British Politics in Transition, World Book Co., Chicago, 
1365, pp. 230-242. 
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candidate, it is assumed that he favours planks 1 through 6, 
even though he did not. Nor can we assume that the electorate 
agrees with the party leaders on the relative importance of the 
various issues. Clement Attlee and Winston Churchill may 
have agreed that steel nationalization was the leading question, 
but the electorate may have regarded food rationing, housing 
construction, or rent controls as more important and cast its 
votes accordingly. 

Another weakness in the view that the electorate is able 
to speak on questions of policy is pointed up by the fact that 
many so-called policy statements in party campaign docu- 
ments are in reality evaluations of performance. Has the 
Conservative government mismanaged the nationalized 
industries ? Did the Labour government conduct a sufficiently 
forceful and imaginative foreign policy? In such assessments 
of performance, policy issues become inextricably and in- 
evitably confused with views on the competence and personal 
qualities of the men charged with executing the policies. 

Not only are parliamentary elections an inadequate means 
for enabling an electorate to express its views on policy, the 
nature of the electorate prevents it from speaking clearly on 
such matters. In election study after election study, in Great 
Britain as well as in the United States and elsewhere it has 
been shown that votes are not cast according to issues. The 
forces moulding electoral behaviour are much more complex. 
People vote for a given candidate because of an image they 
have of his party (which may be quite inaccurate) ; because 
of the personal qualities of the candidate; because of family 
traditions; because of a desire to conform to the views pre- 
vailing in their social environments; because of personal 
habits; because of the irrational influences of spouse, family, 
or associates; because of past favours by or obligations to a 
party or candidate; and for many other reasons quite irrelevant 
to issues of public policy. It is a generally-accepted view 
among both politicians and political scientists that voters tend 
to vote pro-government when there is peace and prosperity 
and to vote for a change when the economic situation generally 
or their own personal economic situation is declining. Yet the 
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economic conditions may have resulted from forces completely 
fortuitous or beyond the control of any government. If further 
evidence is needed that people do not vote primarily on the 
basis of issues, it is again supplied by numerous voting surveys. 
They have shown repeatedly that voters do not even know what 
the issues are in most cases or, if they do know, that they do 
not know the stands of the parties on the issues. A recent, 
striking example of this is furnished by a voting study done in a 
key British constituency at the time of the 1955 general 
election. The voters interviewed were ‘conspicuously un- 
successful in recognizing the parties’ stands” on four key 
election issues, the percentage of right answers scarcely rising 
above the level to have been expected if they had selected their 
answers completely at random.? 

Not only is the nature of the electorate incompatible with 
this referendal view of elections, so is the nature of government. 
Here, all sorts of questions about the validity of the ““mandate 
theory” of British politics could be raised. Suffice it to say, that 
the decision makers in government are, by definition, not 
automatons. They are expected to exercise their judgment in 
managing the governmental machinery — and they do. 
Consequently, even if it were conceded (which it is not) that 
the electorate does decide issues, it would still be true that those 
issues must continually be “re-decided” by the governmental 
leaders as long as the problems remain alive. Sometimes they 
are “‘re-decided” in direct opposition to the supposed will of 
the voters at the previous election. This was the case in 1936 
when the Conservative government undermined the League of 
Nations policy in Ethiopia despite its victory in the 1935 
election on a platform that included loyalty to the League. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the power of dissolution 
would seem today to be no more nor less than a weapon which 
the prime minister has at his disposal for use in giving the 
government party a slight, possible electoral advantage, by 


1 R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie, Marginal Seat, 1955, Hansard, 
London, 1958, pp. 191, 121 ff. See also Straight Fight, Hansard, London, 
1954 (a special issue of Parliamentary Affairs) by the same authors on the 
same constituency in 1951. 
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calling elections at moments that appear to him most favour- 
able to his party and by reducing the opposition party’s 
opportunities to engage in election-year demagogy. As the 
party responsible for the management of the government 
inevitably incurs a certain amount of undeserved criticism 
because of this responsibility, this means of redressing the 
balance is warranted. Dissolution serves a useful purpose in 
British government, but it should not be credited with powers 
it does not possess. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER AS AN ELECTED 
MONARCH? 
by R. W. K. Hinton 


HEN | suggest that the best name for our constitu- 

tion is “elective monarchy” it is not out of a secret 

wish to change the constitution. I think our constitu- 
tion is a very good one and only wish to describe it more 
accurately. Words do matter. They are the tools with which 
we manipulate ideas, and political ideas require to be handled 
accurately. While new countries with fully fledged constitu- 
tions spring up all round us, many of them modelled more or 
less closely on ours, our constitution deserves the most exact 
definition we can give it. Democracy is not a very useful word 
as we use it nowadays. ““Democratic”’ seems to mean anything 
from “egalitarian”, which is what it means when we speak of 
a democratic society, to “just”, which is what it means when 
people sometimes speak of an action being democratic. Often 
it is simply a synonym for free, so that the world is sometimes 
said to be divided into democracies and dictatorships, as if 
these were the only two kinds of political organization. 

Words are useful when they enable us to make distinctions, 
but this woolly terminology prevents them and is one of the 
reasons why political thought is at a low ebb nowadays. For 
example, there are important differences between the French, 
American, and British constitutions, and to call them all 
democracies is to obscure their distinguishing characteristics. 
Moreover, democracy is an old term: but for more than 2,000 
years it was a term for a bad kind of constitution; only in the 
last hundred years has it become a term of praise. This reversal 
of meaning has made all the good old political thought, from 
Plato to the eighteenth century, look in some way remote and 
defective, as if the old thinkers, clever as they were, were 


1 This article was broadcast as a talk on the Third Programme on 
6th January, 1960. 
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somehow missing the one obvious important truth: so that } auton 

you find schoolboys making excuses for Plato and Aristotle; | jrresis 

while the modern debate on contemporary political problems | jn for 
suffers from undernourishment because it cannot draw on the | have 

rich debates of the past. Bi 

But perhaps our constitution is not a democracy. If demo- powe 

cracy means anything exact it means government by the parliz 
people. All government is of the people, and all good govern- | great: 

./®. ment is for the people, but only democratic government is by requi 
the people. In Britain the people may be sovereign but they | diplo: 
do not govern. They elect a prime minister to govern for them. | dome 
Government by a single person is monarchy, and it is because | jy th 
the prime minister is the real ruler that I think our constitu- prero 
tion ought to be caJled a monarchy. We recognize this in ) the p 
practice when we vote. We vote for a man who is to be prime There 
minister or for a set of ideas with which he is associated. It is } secret 
possible to vote effectively - and many people do — without | the ta 
knowing anything about the local candidate except his name; | dema 
his personality and ideas are not important. It is the ideas. “No, 
and personalities of the men who are candidates for the | whicl 
position of prime minister which are important. And when § [ sho 
we have elected a prime minister that man rules until the next } answ. 
general election. f he sai 
For look next at the prime minister’s power. Since a prime ; secur 


4 








minister without a majority in the House of Commons is an 
impossibility, he is in a position to make any law he thinks / 
fit, The House of Lords cannot stand against the “House « “of | 
Commons; the Queen’s consent is, as far as one can see, 


enlar; 
} any g 
for pi 
7 T 
automatic; and the constitution puts no limit to what a Peel well 2 
mentary law can do. Without a written constitution and with- | Our 

out even a constitution which is held to be fixed, any law § chief 
made in parliament is absolutely binding. No court of po accep 
would dream of resisting an act of parliament. There is not | a lon; 
even in this country any considerable body of opinion which | often 
holds that an act of parliament would be invalid if it conflicted powe 
with the law of nature or the law of God: our political thinking centu 
has no place nowadays for higher laws than acts of parliament. | the 
So the parliamentary power of the prime minister with his | minis 
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automatic majority in the House of Commons is completely 
irresistible. It is in fact an arbitrary power; a power which 
in former days in the hands of hereditary kings might well 
have been called tyrannical. 

But the prime minister’s parliamentary power is not all his 
power. He ‘has also a large measure of power which is not 
parliamentary,{ the power of the prerogative} a power all the 
greater because ill defined. The prime minister does not _ 
require a parliamentary-majority.to-declare-war,-and_all_his 
diplomacy is done outside parliament. There is also the 


domestic prerogative which we generally see being exercised 


by the home secretary, The home secretary acts under the 
prerogative when he pardons criminals. He can also rest on 
the prerogative when there is a question of public security. 
There was an example of this a few years ago when the home 
secretary was questioned in the House of Commons concerning 
the tapping of private telephone conversations. Some members 
demanded a full explanation, but the home secretary said: 
“No, sir, I am not prepared to go into detail in this matter, 
which derives from the prerogative and which is a power that 
I should exercise at my discretion’’. Members did not like that 
answer, but the home secretary stuck to it. “Any government”, 
he said, ‘‘must take precautions to secure public order and the 
security of the state. There is no question of there being any 
enlargement of powers which are an acknowledged part of 
any government and which do not form a very suitable subject 
for public debate.” 

The prime minister is really two persons in one, a_king as 
well as the leader of the major party in the House of Commons. 
Our constitution says that he is the Queen’s servant, her 
chief minister, but it also says that the Queen is bound to 
accept his advice. He has inherited the prerogative power from 
a long line of kings who for centuries jealously guarded it and 
often exercised it, and he has joined to it the parliamentary 
power which the Houses of Parliament asserted for five or six 
centuries against the king’s prerogative. The prerogative and 
the parliamentary powers taken together give the prime 
minister at least as much power as any other ruler of the present 
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_day and probably more than any English ruler of the past. 

This does not mean that the prime minister’s power is 
unlimited, but there are no constitutional limits to his power, 
only prudential ones of the sort which all wise rulers are careful 


to observe. What our constitution does is to persuade the 


prime minister to be wise, because if he behaves in practice as 
arbitrarily as he can in theory, he ceases to be prime minister, 

Yet even in practice he has a good deal of freedom. The 
constitution gives him a cabinet, and it is undoubtedly con- 


venient for him to carry the cabinet with him in his decisions, | 


Yet the ministers who form the cabinet are appointed by him 
in the same way as the king’s council in former days was 
appointed by the king. Every monarch must take advice, 
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prime ministers no less than kings. But there is no doubt that at) have 


the prime minister has the Jast word in the cabinet {just as king | 
had the last word in the council. Again, the prime ningaet 
must not provoke a rebellion among his followers in the House 
of Commons. That is a real restraint but a more remote one 
than we perhaps like to imagine. For a revolt of the prime 
minister’s own party would not put the rebels in power but 
the opposition, and a prime minister would have to act very 
provocatively before his party would be willing to do that. 
Again, the prime minister wishes to be re-elected at the 
next election and therefore he must avoid antagonizing the 


people at large; but this, too, is a less severe restraint than one | 
might think. He has come to power with a wide and generally | 


imprecise mandate. It is unavoidable in a two-party system 
that each candidate for the position of prime minister will 
stand for a general set of ideas rather than a few exact ones. 
Therefore if a prime minister does one thing which his electors 
do not like, this does not mean that they will elect next time 


a rival candidate who is likely to do three or four things which © 


they will not like. In any case the need to keep the people in in 
a good temper is more likely to operate negatively in preventing 
the prime minister from doing something which he would like 
to do than in positively compelling him to do something which 
he does not want to do. Since all rulers depend ultimately on 
\‘the consent of the people, whatever their theoretical powers, 
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these limitations are little more of a restraint than those which } 
limited the power of hereditary monarchs in past times. 

Aboveall one must remember that to oust one prime minister 
is merely to put in another. The constitution does not allow 
the people to change the powers of the prime minister but only 
the person who exercises them. No prime minister is likely to 
desire less power than his predecessor and, therefore, five-yearly 
changes of government do not make the prime minister any 
less of a monarch. 

Democracy is a much rarer form of government than is 
often supposed. Democracy is possible in a pure form only in 
small societies where all the members can meet, and where they 
all agree as to the end in view, understand the difficulties, and 
have an equal knowledge as to how to overcome them. Thus 
in a tennis club all the members can meet with a common aim 
and a common understanding of the situation, and can vote 
for a course of action binding on all. That is pure democracy: 
the people are governing themselves. In large states of millions 
of people who cannot meet, who have no clearly defined 
common object, and who cannot equally understand their prob- 
lems, democracy has to operate indirectly through elected 
assemblies. The signs of democracy in large states with 
elected assemblies are frequent elections, a multi-party system, 
exact mandates, plural voting, and governments which are 
party coalitions forming and reforming according to the 
particular object aimed at at any moment. If such a govern- 
ment wishes to impose a tax, it may have to win the support 
of a group of representatives who have been elected on a no- 
tax platform. If it has ideas about educational reform, it may 
have to take account of the representatives who have been 
elected with specific instructions concerning education. To 
win the support of one party for one purpose it may well find 
itself bound to accede to that party’s demands for another 
purpose, and its policy will, therefore, follow fairly closely 
demands which the people themselves have formulated. In 
such a state it may be said that the people govern themselves, 
and therefore the constitution may be called a democracy. 
That was the French system until the late constitutional 
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revolution — obviously entirely different from the British 
system. To lump together that system and the British system 
under the name of democracy is, therefore, to obscure what 
most British people probably regard as the merits of the 
British system. 

Sometimes the British system is called constitutional or 
limited monarchy, but those terms are unrealistic. We have 
not had limited monarchy since the days of Queen Victoria 
or earlier. Monarchy and royalty are totally different things, 
Monarchy is a term of political analysis meaning government 
by a single person. Royalty refers to status and is a matter of 
inheritance and blood. The Queen is royal but she does not 
govern and therefore she cannot properly be called a monarch. 
At the present day the greatest constitutional or limited 
monarchy would appear to be the Federal Government of the 
United States. The American president’s position is correctly 
likened to that of the English king in the time of William III. 
William III had great powers: he was the head of the execu- 
tive branch of government, he was head of the armed forces; 
he appointed whom he liked to serve him and he took advice 
from whom he liked. He was limited because after 1688 the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords also had great 
powers, and although he was responsible for governing the 
country he could not govern.it-in opposition to the wishes of 
the Houses of Parliament. That seems to be the president's 
position in the Federal constitution of the United States. I 
characteristic is that the supreme political power is shared] 
bétween a single man and the elected representatives of the 
people. But we have changed all that. The British prime 
minister combines the powers of the single man and of the 
elected assembly, and that is why I see nothing for it but to 
call him a monarch. 

This does not mean that the Queen’s part in our constitu 
tion is unimportant. It is very important. Queen Elizabeth I 
said that she accounted it the greatest glory of her reign to 
have ruled with her people’s love. Queen Elizabeth II will 
say the same. Rulers who value the people’s love are mor 
likely to rule sincerely and well than those who simply value 
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their votes. One of the virtues without which our system would 
be insupportable is that the prime minister in some sort shares 
in this regal sentiment when he takes over the regal power. In 
past times when people discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of hereditary monarchy they found that one of the 
advantages was that a hereditary ruler was not swayed from 
moment to moment by gusts of popular opinion, but could 
govern sternly and look to the future, The hereditary king was 
supposed to be able to recognize, however dimly and fallibly, 
the general long-term interest of the whole people; he did not 
have to govern in the interests of particular sections of the 
people or even in the interest of a single generation. It was 
not a bad argument. Rulers who govern in that spirit probably 
do govern better than those who are led to think too much 
about the next general election. British prime ministers should 
seek votes, yet the tradition that they are the Queen’s servant is 
a powerful though intangible influence. 

I hope it will not be thought ridiculous to say that the 
people still accept that tradition, even if they do not recognize 
it for what it is; and that they expect the prime minister to 
rise on occasion above the demands of vote catching and to 
act more responsibly, more conscientiously, and with a greater 
regard for long-term good than if he was simply a president 
whose chief aim was to be re-elected after five years. It is the 
Queen who keeps this tradition alive by imparting some of her 
transcendent sense of duty to the man who has taken her power, 
and it may well be that without a royal person it would die. 

It is perfectly true when all is said and done that British 
constitutional conventions include the idea of the sovereignty 
of the people. This is not incompatible with the idea of the 
sovereignty of the Queen, or with the idea that the prime 
minister is a monarch. It is possible to assert the sovereignty 
of the people even in absolute hereditary monarchies, and in 
fact popular sovereignty was often asserted in former times as 
a justification for rebellion against kings. That is exactly what 
the sovereignty of the people involves in Britain to-day — not 
armed rebellion but the peaceful rebellion which takes place 
at every general election. 
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LORD SALISBURY AS PARTY LEADER 
(1881-1902) 


by Viscount CHILSTON 


LTHOUGH it was upon the shoulders of Lord Salisbury 
At the mantle of Disraeli eventually fell, the way in 
which this came about was by no means so automatic 

or so spontaneous as the latter had hoped it might be. Despite 
an earlier antagonism between the two statesmen, a mutual 
trust and regard had gradually replaced it until a complete 
harmony of ideas and policy had become established. But when 


Disraeli died in the Spring of 1881, although there was little’ 


question about Salisbury assuming the leadership of the 
Conservative peers, there was far from unanimity that he should 
equally assume the leadership of the party as a whole. This 
was due partly to his personality and partly to the obvious 
limitations set to his effective leadership by the very fact of his 
being a peer. Therefore, since the party were now in opposition 
and the Liberals under Gladstone in power with a great 
majority, it was felt (perhaps rather illogically) that the 
question could be left in abeyance for the time being and only 
partially solved by a compromise. Thus Salisbury was unani- 
mously elected as leader of the Conservatives in the House of 
Lords and at the same time the public was given to understand 
that he and Sir Stafford Northcote (who had been Tory 
leader in the House of Commons since Disraeli’s elevation to 
the peerage in 1876) would lead the party in the country asa 
duumvirate with equal powers. 

This ambiguous situation was to have important conse 
quences upon the history of the next few years by affording an 
excellent excuse for an ambitious rival to exploit it. For such 
a rival was to hand in the person of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who, having earlier aroused the benevolent interest of Disraeli, 
chose to regard himself as the heir to the latter’s immense 
prestige as well as to his political legacy, including the new- 
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found tradition of ‘“Tory Democracy”. The last named was a 
particularly strong card, since Salisbury had the reputation 
of being a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary — although in truth 
this reputation was undeserved, or more exactly, it represented 
an inaccurate interpretation of the facts. 

Lord Randolph was a wily rival. Although he gave every 
appearance of having accepted Lord Salisbury as his party 
ury) leader — even in a letter to The Times (12th April, 1883) 
, in calling upon the party to “rally round him” — he really only 
atic pretended to defer to him, whilst surreptitiously undermining 
site his position. This had been clear from an earlier letter to that 
ual! paper (31st March, 1883) in which he bluntly declared that the 
lete™ Conservatives were divided among themselves and without 
hen# any real leader. Having scornfully rejected both Sir Stafford 
ttle) Northcote and Lord Cairns (the Lord Chancellor in Disraeli’s 
the) late ministry) he indicated Lord Salisbury as the best of a poor 
uld® lot, whilst implying that even he was through “an exaggerated 
his) idea of political loyalty” to some extent ineffective. With even 
ous More serpentine guile, in another letter to The Times (2nd April, 
‘his 1883), he wrote of “a statesman who fears not to meet, and 
ion— who knows how to sway, immense masses of the working 
eat § Classes” and who “‘by all the varied influences of an ancient 
the} name can move the hearts of households”. For he undoubtedly 
nly calculated that if the description was definitely ironical when 
ini-§ applied to Salisbury it was none the less blatantly applicable 
> off to himself. 
and Salisbury was far too astute a politician not to realize that 
ory§ to make any direct challenge to Churchill during this equi- 
1 to # vocal phase might be fatal both to his own and to the party’s 
isa), future. He was only too well aware that at times Churchill 
could be a most embarrassing liability; but he realized also 
yse- | that the latter, through his immense personal influence and 
-an | Magnetism, was one of the party’s principal assets. Therefore, 
uch § when Churchill challenged the official leadership under him- 
iill, 4 self and Northcote and made a bid to capture the party 
eli, Organization by backing the claims of the National Union of 
nse § Conservative Associations against the Central Committee, 
ew- | Salisbury was content, in Balfour’s phrase, to “let Randolph 
c 
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hammer away”. Similarly he endured insufferably arrogant 


behaviour from Churchill when he decided to include the { 


latter in his first Government in 1885 and again during his 
second Ministry when Churchill was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons — but 
through his very passivity he enabled Churchill to overreach 
and ruin himself. It is true that, having once received the 
Queen’s commission to form a Government (Randolph’s 
“hammering” having disposed of Northcote by revealing the 
latter’s feebleness) Salisbury’s leadership was technically no 
longer in dispute, but he continued to regard Churchill as a 
threat, if not a rival, to that position. Nevertheless, his remark- 
able gift of patience and equally remarkable lack of vulgar 
ambition not only gave him his great strength and success as a 
statesman, but tended to put his motives above suspicion - 
especially by contrast to those of a man like Churchill. 

If this Olympian attitude gave Salisbury these advantages, 
it also had certain grave disadvantages — especially for the 
leader of a great political party in modern times. His academic 
outlook combined with his aloof and unsociable disposition 
made it hard for him to show the necessary interest in the 
feelings and problems of the rank and file of his party. “Lord §. 
does not understand the value of the H. of C. nor the feelings of 
the Constituencies”, complained Sir Algernon Borthwick! ina 
letter (15th August, 1892) to Akers-Douglas,” the Chief Whip; 
and the Pall Mall Gazette (3rd November, 1893) wrote of “his 
dislike to mixing with the party at large, and his ignorance of 
the personnel of the House of Commons, which has sometimes 
produced unpleasantness’’. 

He depended therefore to an unusual degree on the services 
of capable lieutenants to keep him informed of the trends of 
feeling both in the party and in the constituencies, and here 
he was fortunate in having two outstanding men who served 


1M.P. South Kensington, Proprietor of Morning Post, later 1st Baron 
Glenester. 

2 All the letters quoted in this article are. unless otherwise stated, from 
the hitherto unpublished Akers-Douglas Papers, which include his own 


and some of Richard Middleton’s letter-books as well as a _ quantity §) 


of in-correspondence — especially from Salisbury and W. H. Smith. 
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him faithfully and expertly throughout his long spells of power. 
For Akers-Douglas, the Chief Whip and Patronage Secretary, 
and Richard Middleton, the Chief Party Agent — both shrewd 
and popular men — provided him with a party intelligence 
service upon which he came absolutely to rely. ““Douglas and 
Middleton have never put me wrong”’, he once said.! More- 
over, being mainly absorbed in the conduct of foreign and 
imperial affairs, he was not interested in the details of party 
management, whilst they were not only assigned to it but adept 
at it. 

The influence of these two grew proportionately and they 
did not hesitate to tender advice concerning their own sphere 
whenever they deemed it necessary. Thus, when Gladstone 
first began publicly to adumbrate the idea of Irish Home 
Rule in the Autumn of 1885, we find Akers-Douglas writing 
firmly to his chief: ‘I had many pressing letters urging me to 
bring before you the importance of making a reply to 
Mr. Gladstone after his first two Midlothian Speeches. . . . I 
am very strongly of opinion that you should make another 
speech on the eve of the Election. . . .” For, by temperament 
Lord Salisbury instinctively recoiled from that side of a Prime 
Minister’s task which increasingly demanded direct contact 
with the public, as is revealed in his wry remark in a memoran- 
dum to Queen Victoria in 1887: “This duty of making 
political speeches is an aggravation of the labours of Your 
Majesty’s servants which we owe entirely to Mr. Gladstone.’ 

But another tendency, which, after the alliance with the 
dissident Liberals, more than once caused dismay among 
Conse: vatives — and consequently evoked protests from his 
lieutenants — was Lord Salisbury’s strange readiness to cede 
the first place to Lord Hartington, the leader of the Liberal 
Unionists. In his genuine desire to serve the public good and 
fester the Unionist alliance, Salisbury seemed to forget that 
the party which he led held the largest number of seats of any 
single party, that it was proud of this fact and therefore totally 
disinclined to forego the advantages accruing therefrom. Just 


1 Studies of Yesterday, by a Privy Councillor (J. S. Sandars), p. 161. 
* Letters of Queen Victoria, Third Series, Vol. I, p. 365. 
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after the Home Rule Election of 1886 Akers-Douglas, to his 
secret disgust, was instructed by his chief to take soundings as 
to the possibility of a Coalition Government with Hartington 
as Premier and Salisbury serving under him. But he was able 
to report that “Hartington shows no desire or intention of 
coalescing’’, adding pointedly, “while the Conservative party 
would be willing to follow Ld. H. in the Commons, they would 
I know insist as far as they could on your being Prime Minister 


— but I am bound to say the majority would decidedly welcome | 
| line. TI 


a pure Conservative Government”. 

The resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill a few months 
later (December, 1886), though affording immediate relief 
by ridding him of a most uncomfortable colleague, never- 
theless caused Salisbury considerable anxiety for the future 
of his ministry and again revived in him thoughts of coalition 
and of giving place to Hartington. Again his lack of confidence 
in the strength of his own position dismayed his lieutenants 
and they made every effort to reassure him. Sir James 
Fergusson, the Foreign Under Secretary, in a letter to Akers- 
Douglas (28th December), gave his opinion “that the circum- 
stances of the party are less affected by Churchill’s retirement 
than the newspapers assume and tell us that Lord Salisbury 
considers them to be”. Akers-Douglas himself, knowing his 
Chief’s inclination and jealous for the party’s honour, had in 
fact immediately (24th December) tried to reassure him: 

“TI have had a large number of letters and telegrams from 

your supporters in House of Commons assuring of their 

loyalty and continued support; Middleton has also received 
many to the same effect. I am quite sure the Party is sound 

— even those of R.C.’s own section and several of his 

personal friends who I have seen have expressed their 

regret at the step he has taken and say they cannot! 
defend him... .” 
More pungently Lord Beauchamp, the Paymaster General, 
wrote to Smith (26th December) : 
**... 1am sorry Lord Salisbury has made such a fuss about 





Randolph Churchill’s resignation. He should have filled 
up the place at once. It is very foolish to go again to Lord 
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Hartington and to cry stinking fish. Lord R. Churchill 
carried no one with him and will not I think be able to 
do much harm in the country. Ld. Salisbury is properly 
punished for having given Ld. R.C. a post for which he was 
never fit and thereby dislocating the proper arrangements 
of the Party.”! 

When Akers-Douglas saw his chief persisting in the course 
which he — and others — considered unjustified by the circum- 
stances and even rather ignoble, he began to take a very firm 
line. This was al] the more remarkable considering that, apart 
from a few months in the “Caretaker Ministry” of 1885, he 
had only held his present office for six months. His forceful 
letter on this occasion is worth reproducing in its entirety. 

12, Downing Street, 
Dec. goth, 1886. 

Dear Lord Salisbury, 

I have just seen Cranborne? who tells me you are rather 
unhappy as to the advice I gave you with regard to the 
policy of a coalition cabinet with Hartington at its head. I 
have today seen several of the “‘bell wethers” of the party, 
including Dyke,* M’Garel Hogg,* Lewis and Walter Long,5 
and if anything the views they expressed tend to strengthen 
me in my opinion that such course would be highly un- 
desirable in the interests of the party. As I told you 
yesterday the party are loyal to you to a man. They will 
gladly on your advice accept Lord Hartington as leader 
of the House of Commons and a Coalition containing as 
many of his followers as you like to take. Or they would 
accept Lord H. as Prime Minister provided you were in his 
Cabinet — but in this case I think you should call the Party 
together and explain the reasons which compelled you to 
prefer such a Coalition and ask them yourself to accept 
Hartington. Should you desire to take so extreme a step 


1 Hambleden MSS. 
* Lord Salisbury’s son and heir; M.P. N.E. Lancashire. 
* Sir William Hart Dyke, Bart; M.P. N.W. Kent; former Chief Whip. 
‘Sir James (later Lord Magheramorne), M.P. Hornsey. 
. 5M.P. Devizes; Sec. Local Govt. Board (later 1st Viscount Long of 
jraxall). 
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my objections wd be greatly removed if you could form 
the Coalition on Equal terms with Lord Hartington and 
then hand over to him the chief place. What I most fear 
would be the effect of your resigning first and then the 
Queen sending for Lord H. to form a Govt. Your resigna- 
tion would be taken by large numbers of our party as an 
acknowledgement that you were afraid to go on though | 
you had 320 followers and would magnify the position of 
Churchill. Such a Coalition as this with Hartington at its 
head would be a Liberal Coalition in the eyes of many and 
it would offend many who now say freely that by giving 
you the majority at the last Election they expressed their 
confidence in you which confidence you wd seem hardly 
to appreciate. 
Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. Akers-Douglas 
Such an extremely stern and direct admonition, amounting 
almost to a rebuke, must have shaken Salisbury out of his 
half-altruistic, half-pusillanimous mood, for, by the time 
Hartington (who had fortunately been abroad during the 
crucial phase and had thereby avoided directly committing 
himself) had arrived back in London, the Coalition idea was 
dead — thus saving him from being placed in what might have 
been an extremely awkward position. A letter from Middleton 
to Akers-Douglas on the same day expresses the same feelings 
as in the one just quoted and shows how much these two key 
party men were attuned to one another. Deploring the “utter 
want of reliance in the Conservative Party by the Conservative 
Press” and attributing this to the alliance with the Liberal 
Unionists, Middleton writes: 
‘*_.. In this matter I deny that the Press truly represents the 
feeling of our Party . . . we should strive to instil into the 
Party a spirit of self-reliance rather than foster the idea 
that our Leaders cannot govern the Country — I see some 
of the papers openly advocate a coalition with Lord 








Hartington as Prime Minister and laud Ld. Salisbury’s 
self-abnegation in proposing such a course — You know 
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best what the result of such a combination would be in the 
House. . . . Outside the House the effect would I fear be 
disastrous and although it might be possible to keep the 
more educated in hand, the bulk of the Party would go to 
pieces — Amongst the uneducated the great strength of the 
Liberal Party is the personality of Mr. Gladstone — 
amongst our Party that of Lord Salisbury — remove either 
of these Leaders and the solid surviving Party will gain in 
strength and activity. Of course the unfortunate resignation 
of Lord Randolph is a most serious blow to our Party inas- 
much as that to a certain degree he together with Ld. 
Salisbury formed the rallying cry of the Conservatives — 
but can Ld. Hartington fill the gap?... 

“If it is absolutely necessary to have a coalition - a 
necessity I am glad to say I do not admit — for goodness 
sake induce Ld. Salisbury to fill the post allotted to him 
by the voice of the people at the last election — i.e. Prime 
Minister. . . . If our Party are to be kept together we must 
have one Commander in Chief under whom they are to 
fight and with whom the victory is to be shared — Who is 
this to be? Ld. Hartington or Ld. Salisbury? .. .” 
However, although the idea of the coalition under Harting- 

ton was thus quietly extinguished, Salisbury was able to satisfy 
his instincts in this direction by bringing Goschen, one of the 
ablest of the Liberal Unionists, into his government - a 
gesture which was obviously politic and expedient if the 
alliance with that party was to be a durable one. Indeed, here 
perhaps Salisbury was more far-seeing than his lieutenants, 
who, though glad to avail themselves of the Liberal Unionists’ 
support, always showed a marked reluctance to reward them 
for it in any way. 


II 


There were certain minor peculiarities of their great chief 
which sometimes caused embarrassment to his faithful 
henchmen. One was a tendency to talk too freely about party 
political matters in his family circle or to intimate friends and 
colleagues. We get a glimpse of this in the very matter just 
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referred to — the adhesion of Goschen to the Government. A 
certain M.P., obviously desirous of being rewarded for his self- 
sacrifice, having offered to give up his seat to Goschen, who 
was at that time without one, Smith (Leader of the House) 
wrote to Akers-Douglas: “‘. . . I shall write to Salisbury to say 
a seat is to be had but not mention which, as it might leak out 
at Hatfield and that would do harm.” Again, a few years later, 
when the Government were greatly worried about the powers 
and composition of the Parnell Commission, Smith wrote to 
Akers-Douglas from France: 

“«, . . James! is unfortunately at Royat and Salisbury has 

been talking very freely to him; all of which James has 

written to Hartington who has been here with the Duchess 
of Manchester; and therefore everybody knows Salisbury’s 
anxieties and fears, which is unfortunate.” 

Then there were what his daughter and biographer, Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, calls his ““epigrammatic indiscretions” on the 
platform which often seemed to his exasperated lieutenants to 
jeopardize at one stroke all their labours to keep the party in 
power. “There go twenty seats”, Middleton was heard to 
murmur on one such occasion. One fearful gaffe, which took 
long to live down, was perpetrated when, referring to the 
omission of parish councils from his local government scheme, 
he carelessly suggested that the rural population preferred “a 
circus or something of that kind”. 

Surprising as they may at first appear in a man of 
Salisbury’s type, both these forms of indiscretion can be traced 
to that vein of insensitiveness which was the natural counter- 
part of his cold, clear thinking. For he had a brilliant brain and 
a calm confidence in its capacity and therefore to him those 
forms of caution, compromise and circumlocution which 
qualify the utterances of lesser men appeared quite incom- 
patible with his own absolute intellectual integrity. This did 
not preclude his being a supreme diplomatist and _ political 
tactician; but it did preclude his concealing or disguising his 
personal opinions — however devastating these might be — on 





~ 





1 Sir Henry James, former Liberal Attorney-General, now a prominent 
Liberal Unionist. 
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certain matters on which he felt strongly. Indeed, when it 
came to matters of fundamental principle, it would be found 
that his philosophy by no means necessarily included ideas 
which others might hold to be “natural”, humane or popular. 
Thus in the matter of social reforms at home, he was essentially 
far more open-minded than was generally supposed — and 
probably than many of his colleagues. He regarded such 
proposals with his habitual detachment; but if their claims 
did not survive the keen scrutiny of his powerful intellect, no 
other considerations were likely to influence him in their 
favour. His genuinely Christian and moral outlook was un- 
blurred by the least trace of sentiment. This ruthless thinking 
gave him an immense strength, though for a practical poli- 
tician who must deal with human passions and emotions it 
had its obvious drawbacks. 

A few instances will illustrate the extraordinary im- 
partiality of his outlook — especially upon subjects regarding 
which he was usually alleged to be intractable and reactionary. 
In 1885 he was accused by a fellow peer of “socialism” for 
introducing a modest bill to secure better housing conditions 
for the working classes. He retorted: “‘. . . do not imagine that 
by merely affixing to it the reproach of socialism you can 
seriously affect the progress of any great legislative movement, 
or destroy those high arguments which are derived from the 
noblest principles of philanthropy and religion.’’! In the same 
year, in order to foster the considerable working class support 
which the Conservative party already enjoyed, the idea was 
mooted of sponsoring what were called Conservative ‘“‘Labour” 
(i.e., working-class) candidates for seats in Parliament and 
Akers-Douglas made a report to the Premier on the subject. 
In his reply, Salisbury wrote: ‘‘As far as I am concerned, my 
vote is entirely in favour of Conservative Labour Candidates, 
whenever they have a good chance of winning the seat. My 
impression is that on most questions you will find them voting 
much straighter than some more cultured persons.” 

In the same way Salisbury took a keen personal interest 
in two progressive measures passed by his Government — 

1 Hansard, House of Lords Debate, 31st July, 1885. 
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namely, the Local Government (County Councils) and the 
Tithe Acts. Indeed here he found himself in direct opposition 
to most of the leading element in his own party, the country 
gentry, who envisaged the material foundations of their local 
prestige and influence being undermined, even destroyed by 
these measures. Moreover, it was in keeping with those charac- 
teristics which have been already noted that he made no 
attempt to modify his views for the sake of retaining their 
allegiance. Because he was a devout churchman and the 
problem affected the welfare of the clergy, the Tithe question 
was one of the few domestic problems about which Lord 
Salisbury felt strongly enough to wish to take remedial action 
and in both this question and that of local government his 
superior intellect was irritated by what he considered the 
stupid and small-minded attitude of the country gentry. “A 
sense of their unutterable wrongs will suddenly burst upon 
them”’, he wrote scathingly; and “to say you have dethroned 
the Squirearchy when they have in fact no throne left to sit upon 
is hard upon the Squirearchy.”? 

Yet, for all his catholicity, Salisbury was no reformer. He 
had too much intelligence and too much conscience not to 
sense the current dissatisfaction with existing social and 
economic conditions; at the same time he was far too shrewd 
a politician not to realize that a positive and progressive policy 
was essential to ensure the future prospects of his party. But 
he was temperamentally disinclined to take any positive action 
in these matters — unless he was strongly pressed to do so, as 
was sometimes the case. He had much greater faith in the 
merits of sound administration than in the making of new laws. 
Nor was he in the least “democratic” in any usual sense of the 
word, except that he headed a Government of democratic 
form ~ a situation which he accepted with his usual philosophy. 
“Our absolute sovereign is the people of this country. . . . If 
they do not interfere no one can interfere”, he said at the 
time of the Russian crisis of 1885. “You have to form a 
Government from many points of view purely democratic and 
you must take it with the incidents that naturally adhere to 
1 Lady Gwendolen Cecil: Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, 1V, p. 148. 
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it”! On the contrary, he was inherently and impenitently 
aristocratic in outlook and every bit as class-conscious, in the 
sense of accepting his high place in society, as the other men 
of his time with whom he consorted, and also he devoutly 
believed that nodlesse oblige. But here it may be observed, as 
further proof of his impartial mentality, that he also possessed 
a keen and critical insight into the motives and methods of his 
own class. As he had once explained to Lord Randolph, he 
had, as chief policy-maker, to maintain some sort of balance 
between the ‘“‘classes’” and the “masses”, and he knew the 
former to be dangerous and wily if their interests were 
threatened. “I do not mean that the ‘classes’ will join issue with 
you on one of the measures which hits them hard, and beat 
you on that. That is not the way they fight. They will select 
some other matter on which they can appeal to prejudice, and 
on which they think the masses will be indifferent; and on 
this they will upset you.”? Or again, we are told by his 
biographer that he used to say that, though he himself had 
approved such progressive measures as the Local Government 
and Free Education Acts “‘he looked upon them as election- 
eeringly damaging for the discontent which they had engen- 
dered among the old established Tories in the country: “You 
may say that they cannot vote against you, but they won’t 
trouble to vote for you, and you'll find it out at the polls’”’. 
She adds that he attributed the loss of the 1892 General 
Election as a whole largely to that cause.’ 

Indeed had Lord Salisbury understood the masses as well 
as he appeared to understand his own class, he would have 
been the nonpareil among Prime Ministers. As it was, though 
he undoubtedly possessed a certain flair for popular leadership 
due to his “great air’, his genuineness and complete lack of 
affectation, “‘he did not know or come sufficiently into contact 
with influences, movements and aspirations of classes other 
than his own’’.* It was, in fact, mainly due to those of his 

Hansard, House of Lords Debate, 12th May, 1885. 

* Winston Churchill: Lord Randolph Churchill (Odhams, 1951 ed.), p. 565. 

* Cecil, op. cit, IV, 401-2. 


*Lord George Hamilton: Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 
1886-1906, p. 253. 
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colleagues and associates with wider contacts and a deeper 
insight into public opinion — men like W. H. Smith, Lord 
George Hamilton, Akers-Douglas and Middleton — that the 
topics which became the subjects of his legislation ever came 
within his purview. Once they had been thus brought to his 
attention, however, he could be relied upon to consider them 
with that acute and dispassionate judgment to which so many 
allusions have already been made. 

But circumstances — especially during his first five years as 
Prime Minister — tended to favour the real inclinations of Lord 
Salisbury and to provide an excuse for any shortcomings which 
these might entail in certain directions. For the Government’s 
attention was at this time so absorbed with the immediate 
task of coping with the turbulence of the Irish both in Ireland 
and at Westminster that it had little time to concentrate upon 
the longer term aspects of policy and the more fundamental 
but none the less pressing reforms which the advent of demo- 
cracy made inevitable. Indeed, despite the spectacular efforts 
of Akers-Douglas and his Whips, there was virtual parlia- 
mentary paralysis until the O’Shea divorce case broke the 
spell at the end of 1890, and, except for the County Councils 
Act of 1888, no measure of historical significance was got 
through. Lady Gwendolen Cecil thus describes this phase: 
“Opposition tactics prevented questions upon which at that 
stage it might have been difficult to induce Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives to vote together from being ever brought 
to the test of a division, while the perpetual harping upon Irish 
grievances concentrated attention exclusively upon one subject 
on which their co-operation was certain.”? 

From the point of view of the immediate advantage of the 
Government and of the Tory party, it is obvious that this was 
by no means an unsatisfactory state of affairs, and Lord 
Salisbury himself, who was equally bored by the mechanics of 
party government and by the “programmes” which were its 
usual concomitants, gained many years of almost uninterrupted 
opportunity to pursue his real loves — foreign diplomacy and 
imperial expansion. But, aside from this — and in mitigation - 
1 Cecil, IV, 146. 
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it has to be remembered that, if Salisbury’s leadership appeared 
in many respects rather negative, it nevertheless offered a 
welcome alternative both to those who had always detested 
the swagger and unscrupulous dynamism of Randolph 
Churchill and to those who had once been captivated but later 
completely alienated by it. And after Churchill’s final crash 
to ruin at the end of 1886 these together formed a numerous 
category. For by then — apart from giving the diehards an 
excellent excuse for resisting all ““change”’ more strongly than 
ever — he had, by his wanton exploitation of the theme, largely 
discredited ““Tory Democracy” in the eyes of the rest of the 
party, who were glad to turn back into the safer path indicated 
by Lord Salisbury. 
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THE RADICAL SOCIALIST PARTY 
AS A PARTY OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC’ 


by Jacques KaysER 


“ce 


still think it possible for an enlightened, sensible man and 

a man of good intentions to become a radical in England, 
I have never thought it possible for these three character- 
istics to be combined in a French radical.’ This was written by 
Alexis de Tocqueville in 1835. 

However, three quarters of a century later the French 
radicals were often credited with broad mindedness, wise 
judgment and — sometimes also — good intentions; not only by 
the many members of the Radical party. Its opponents recog- 
nized time and again that France was a radical country — all 
the worse for France, they added; they were nevertheless proud 
to admit that, France could thus also be credited with these 
three virtues. 

By radical, I mean /e Parti radical whose authentic name, 
given without discussion at its foundation, is “‘le parti républicain, 
radical et radical-socialiste’’ — the reason for so lengthy a title 
being that the party was founded as a coalition based on the 
Radicals, extended on the left to the Radical Socialists and 
on the right to such moderate republicans as were willing to 
fight the radical battles, especially against clericalism. 

It is to this party only that we can apply the expression - 
the Radical party, party of government. But so many other 
people have called themselves “radicals”, joined to adjectives 
like “‘indépendant”’, ‘‘démocratique’’, or ‘“‘gauche’” — in fact, the 
group “‘gauche radicale’’, at the Chamber of Deputies, was always 

1 This article contains the substance of a lecture given by M. Kayser 
at the University of Oxford on 1st February, 1960. M. Kayser is Director 
of the Institut de Presse at the University of Paris, and is writing a large- 
scale history of the Radical Socialist Party, in which he has previously 
held important positions. 
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placed to the right (and not to the left) of the groupe radical - 
another paradox of French politics — that one could add that 
the word radical during a long period of the Third Republic’s 
existence was politically so efficient, that everyone who wanted 
to make a successful political career called himself a radical, 
adding an adjective of his own choice. Is this not a sufficient 
proof of the governmental calling of the radicals? 

There is, however, a wide gap which exists between the 
brilliant legend of the Radical party and what was in truth, 
its daily ordeal. The legend can be summarized in a few words: 
“During the golden age of the Third Republic, the Radical 
party was for a long time at the head of the government and 
especially before the war of 1914 when it conducted the 
country’s affairs with success.’ History gives to this period the 
name of “La République des Radicaux’’. I believe — and I shall try 
to prove — that History accepts the legend too easily. 

Let us first examine the facts. The Radical party was 
founded in June, 1901, It was the first unified French political 
party to be organized on a national basis. Before 1901 there was 
no Radical party. In Paris and in the country there were some 
radical committees and from time to time in the framework of 
constituencies or of the departments, some Radical Federations 
of Radical committees; they were generally active for only a 
few months or a few weeks before elections. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, one and sometimes two groups of deputies included 
in their title among others the adjective ‘‘radical’’, but it was 
only a very vague indication which promoted personal 
solidarity among their members, and never implied any kind 
of discipline. Thus, over several years, one could find in the 
same group adorned with the word “‘radical’’, deputies strongly 
in favour of Dreyfus, and others supporting the most violent 
antisemitic manifestations. After the constitutive Congress of 
June, 1901, different points of view persisted within the new 
party as within the parliamentary group corresponding to the 
new party, but at least they had to be compatible — or not 
incompatible — with the programme adopted at the Congress 
which, also, had begun to frame some rules of discipline. 

Before June, 1901, that is to say during the first twenty-five 
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years of the Third Republic (if we claim that this régime 
began in 1875) with the adoption of the constitutional laws, 
we find only one Radical government: the government of 


Léon Bourgeois (November, 1895 -— April, 1896). Bourgeois | 


called himself a radical; he was accepted as a radical in spite 
of his moderateness and became one of the founders of the 
party, as representative of the right wing. The majority of the 
Cabinet’s members were also radicals. 

We could argue unendingly in order to decide if two 
other governments can be credited with radicalism: the 
government of Charles Floquet (April, 1888—February, 1889) 
— he was the man who opposed Général Boulanger, even in a 
duel — and the coalition government of Henri Brisson (June- 
November, 1898) — a leader of the free masons, also a founder 
of the Radical party and a frequent President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

If we accept as “radical” these three governments, this 
means that during the first quarter century of the Third Repub- 
lic, the radicals were in power during a little more than twenty- 
one months, that is to say, during less than one month per year 
on the average. 

The first period of the Third Republic cannot then be 
called radical. 


What about the second, from 1gor until the first world war? | 


During those thirteen years, the Radical party, party number 
one in the Chamber and in the Senate, was actually in power 
only twice: under Combes, from June, 1902 until January, 


1905, and under Gaston Doumergue from December, 1913 | 
until May, 1914. For Caillaux, Prime Minister in 1911-1912 | 


was not a member of the Radical party. 

In spite of those facts, it is generally said that during the 
period 1901-1914, when Loubet, Falliéres and Poincaré, were 
Presidents of the Republic (none of them radicals, by the way), 
the French Republic was directed by the Radical party, which 
is true for only a little more than three years, less than a 
quarter of the period. 

I shall not speak of the war years. Even though the 1914 
elections were favourable to the radicals, even though they 
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remained — as ever since 1902 — the most important party 
group of the Chamber, they were never invited to direct the 
government — and the post-war elections in 1919 sent to the 
Chamber a majority of deputies from the right. 

Between 1924 and 1939, with Herriot, Daladier, Steeg, 
Chautemps and Sarraut, the radicals were given the chance 
thirteen times to rule the destinies of the country. But these 
governments taken together only held office for five and a half 
years — an average length of five months for each government. 

Thus during the lifetime of the Third Republic, the so- 
called “‘République des Radicaux”’, the radicals were in power 
only 6.5 per cent. of the time. 

If we look at the Fourth Republic, well known as the anti- 
radical Republic, we find that the Radical governments of 
Marie, Queuille, Edgar Faure, René Mayer, Mendés-France, 
Bourgés-Maunoury and Gaillard together held office for more 
than fifty months, or 40 per cent. of the period. 

In conclusion, under the Fourth Republic, as under the 
Third Republic, there was never a radical President of the 
Republic. 

Of the reasons for the legend of the Republic of the 
Radicals, the first derives from the effectiveness of the Radicals’ 
influence and the second from the achievement of the Radicals’ 
programme. 

The reality of influence was not always during the Third 
Republic in the hands of the “Président du Conseil”. He was not 
a prime minister with specific prerogatives. In order to exercise 
effective power, he was obliged himself to take a portfolio and 
to direct a department. Only twice between 1875 and 1934, 
did Présidents du Conseil hold office without portfolio — Viviani 
during the first world war, and Poincaré at his last appearance 
in the political field. After the crisis of 6th February, 1934, 
Doumergue and, after him, Flandin, and in 1936 and 1937, 
Blum and Chautemps, the leaders of the Front Populaire govern- 
ments judged that the authority of the State demanded that a 
Président du Conseil be truly the leader of the ministers and not 
just one of them. But the experience was not decisive, and Laval 
in 1935 and Daladier in 1938, went back to the old practice. 
D 
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In fact, the Radicals were not wrong when they considered, 
with a very profound knowledge of every-day administration 
and its influence even into the smallest remotest villages, 
that there were three key portfolios: Interior, Education, 
Agriculture. 

The Interior is the ministry upon which depend the 
appointments of civil servants powerful in local politics: the 
préfets and sous-préfets, the Interior which permits effective 
liaison with the mayors and the town councils, the Interior 
which commands the police, which is sustained by the so- 
called “‘fonds secrets’’ inscribed in the budget approved by the 
Parliament, but the disposal of which lies without control in 
the hands of the Minister. 

The Ministry of Education deals with all the professors and 
teachers from the Universities to the local and primary schools; 
it is concerned especially with those schools whose teachers 
were generally in active competition with the priest for the 
moral direction of the children of the villages, and of the 
village as a whole because they were, often, as well, secretaries 
to the mayor. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has a direct influence on the 
peasants, distributing very important funds. In a rural country 
as was France before 1914 and, to a lesser degree between the 
two wars, the portfolio of Agriculture was one whose political 
efficiency was among the highest: the system for the election of 
the senators, the demarcation of the constituencies for the 
election of the deputies in a way very advantageous to the rural 
districts, gave a real political privilege to the peasants. Which- 
ever party held the portfolio of Agriculture at the time of the 
elections had a real advantage. 

Between 1900 and 1939, members of the Radical party 


held the Interior for twenty-three years; Education for twenty- } 


one years; Agriculture for twenty-three years. These figures 
are in fact too low. If, for example, we examine closely the 
Interior, we notice that during nine more years the man in 
office was very close to the Radical party or was aided — aided 
or controlled — by an under-secretary, who was a member of 
the Radical party. So that, in truth, out of these thirty-nine 
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years, the Ministry of the Interior was a radical ministry for 
thirty-two years: here is influence, here is power and this 
justifies the legend of ‘‘la République des Radicaux”’. 

If we now abandon the governmental and political arena 
for the country itself, we notice that the permanent aim of the 
members of the party, in every town and village, was to obtain 
the appointment of civil servants favourable to their political 
ambitions, needs and ideals and the removal of civil servants 
suspected of sympathy towards their opponents. Time and 
again, the National Congress of the Radical party carried unani- 
mous votes in favour of resolutions cast in this spirit. For ex- 
ample, in 1904, the Congress asked “‘the government to appoint 
only, and the deputies to recommend only, civil servants who 
(were) sincere republicans”. And in 1911, it invited the govern- 
ment “‘to give orders to the civil servants to renounce opposition 
to Radical policy and, on the contrary, to give it all their help”. 

Those wishes are characteristic of the action of the Radicals 
during this period; they justify the expression “la République 
radicale’”’ as they succeeded in organizing a friendly admin- 
istration, thanks to the appointment of co-operative civil 
servants. The radicals governed in their own favour and in 
their friends’ favour, against their adversaries and even when 
they became unsteady in their political activities in Paris, much 
was pardoned to them if they had given satisfaction by good, 
friendly local appointments. As a radical stated as early as 
1896: “it is by the attitude of the civil servants that the 
country recognizes the political tendencies of the government.” 

The strength of the Radical party was based on the local 
committee in which took part primary school teachers, civil 
servants, especially at the post-offices, petits bourgeois, artisans, 
shop-keepers and, more and more, peasant proprietors, etc. 
The list would be difficult to complete; what one could say is 
that these committees never included owners of important 
properties, members of the nobility and the gentry, priests 
and friends of the Church, etc. 

In the villages, the local committees worked hard to obtain 
the help of the civil servants and the elected bodies. The 
federation of the committees in the capital of the Department 
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attempted with the same efficiency to obtain the help of the 
departmental administration. If they did not obtain satis. 
faction, the committees and federations would be aided in 


Paris by radicals, members of Parliament as representatives} 
of the Department, who would not fail to carry the local? 


protests as far as the Minister, or even up to the Président du 
Conseil. French administration is strongly centralized: the 
orders are transmitted from the head to the base. On the 
contrary, the Radical party was decentralized: the local 
committee preserved a large autonomy; its complaints rose 
from the base to the top. Although committees were not the 
masters of the régime and although Daniel Halévy exaggerated 
when he wrote about “la République des Comités’’, they did 
indeed exercise a great influence. 

These committees, there were nearly a thousand in 1901! 
when the party was founded, had real power, a permanent 
power of pressure and an indirect power of appointment. Their 
existence explains the expression “la République des Radicaux”, 
even if this expression is in contradiction to the party affiliation 
of the statesmen at the head of the Republic. 

The second reason for the legend comes from the achieve- 
ment of the Radicals’ programme. 

This programme has frequently been discussed. Before 
1g01 it was generally admitted that the programme was 
presented in its best and most complete form by Gambetta in 
1869, while he was a candidate against the Second Empire - 
and again by Clemenceau on the occasion of the general 
elections of 1881. (Gambetta, incidentally, was never a member 
of radical organizations. As for Clemenceau, so often con- 
sidered as a radical, he did not join the party in 1901 whenit 
was founded, nor, indeed, later on, but became a member only 


for a few months and without giving any publicity to this act,; 
in 1909, in anticipation of the elections for the Senate. He 


resigned publicly less than one year after having given his 
adhesion secretly.) 

If we take into account Gambetta’s and Clemenceau’s 
programme for the first part of the Third Republic and, then, 
the programme agreed upon every year by the annual Congres 
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of the Radical party, we can draw up the summary of the 
Radical programme under a few main heads: universal 
suffrage, freedom of the press, conscription, separation of 
Church and State, the expulsion of religious congregations, 
secular free and compulsory schools, income tax, a state- 
controlled economy, social insurance, and far-reaching social 
reforms if they are both peacefully achieved and respectful of 
individual property, that is small individual property. 

Under the Third Republic nearly all the points of the 
programme were put into effect; some were the achievements 
of radical governments; but more of governments which were 
not directed, and sometimes not even supported by radicals. 
I remember, once, André Tardieu, Président du Conseil in a 
cabinet supported by the parties of the right, facing the radical 
opposition in the Chamber and saying: “Don’t shoot .. . I 
have your children in my arms.” But the Radicals were the 
initiators, often the driving force; they stimulated, demanded, 
insisted, and, at last, carried off the victory. 

When history says: “‘la République des Radicaux’’, it registers 
a fact: the achievement between 1880 and 1939 of the main 
part of the programme of the radicals. It does not examine 
whether the Radical party and its radical members are to be 
credited with the success, rather than other parties and other 
statesmen. So much remains: if priority is to be given to 
achievements, to reforms, one can speak of a République radicale, 
even though the radicals were not at the head of the govern- 
ment. It is possible to say that the radical party was a party 
of government in the sense that even if it was not in power its 
programme was fulfilled. Does that mean that the party’s 
capacity to discover the needs of the people was much stronger 
than its capacity to govern the country? 

Certainly, the Radical candidates to parliamentary elections 
were chosen by local committees, generally for reasons of local 
politics rather than for reasons of aptitude for statesmanship — 
and chosen among strong local men who held office in town or 
department councils. Their background was limited to their 
locality; if that is a good school for learning the tendencies of 
the people, is it a good school for governing a country? 
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From 1902 until 1936 the Radical party was, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, party number one (except between 
1919 and 1924 — the period of the Bloc National — when it was 
in opposition). Otherwise, it generally compromised under 
non-radical leadership with moderates from the Centre. When 
it did take the real leadership, only once was it sure of the 
unconditional help of a left wing majority: that was at the time 
of Combes and the effective anti-clerical policy, which was 
supported on the left by the socialists under Jaurés, and on the 
right by anti-clerical moderates with a fighting Voltairean 
spirit. When Herriot became Président du Conseil after the 
elections of 1924, he was unable to maintain around him a 
solid majority which could only have been of the same 
structure as Combes’s. Why was this impossible ? On account 
of the financial situation in France and the necessity for drastic 
measures to help the Treasury. Herriot, faithful to his pro- 
gramme, tried to obtain the Parliament’s agreement on 
measures striking at capital and opposing the increase of 
indirect taxation. The Socialists backed him, but the moderates, 
heirs of the anti-clericals of the beginning of the century, failed 
him on account of his financial schemes, and Herriot was 
obliged to resign, just as in 1896 the proposition for an income 
tax by Léon Bourgeois had been the real cause of his fall. 

Between 1925 and 1936, every time a radical became 
Président du Conseil, he proposed financial reforms agreed to 
by the representatives of the economic and financial interests 
and was rapidly deprived of socialist support. 

Meanwhile, however, the radicals continued to be very 
close allies with the Socialists in electoral matters. They were 
both attached to the old principle of republican discipline. 
This means that for the second ballot, all the candidates of the 
left in every constituency must desist in favour of the one of 
them who has the greatest number of votes on the first ballot. 
The Radicals always said: ‘No enemies on the left” — but when 
they were called to govern, they accepted compromises with 
the moderates. Republican discipline brought them regularly 
more electoral victories than the compromises with the 
moderates gave them governmental victories. 
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But one must remember that the average radical is a man 
whose primary reaction is oppositional. By nature, the average 
radical is against. In French history the “‘radical-fathers” were 
opponents of things, first of privileges, the landlords, the 
Church, later of the authoritarian régimes, Napoléon III’s and 
MacMahon’s “‘ordre moral’. When radicals come together, it is 
sometimes difficult to obtain their agreement to a formula of 
positive action; it is always easy to obtain their agreement by 
denouncing the common enemy, the men of the Right. 

Their general tendency to be “‘against”’ is a consequence of 
their critical-mindedness, which they never fail to direct against 
themselves. Even during the lifetime of the two most radical 
among the Radical governments, those of Combes in 1902, and 
of Herriot in 1924, the deliberations of the National Congress 
of the Party were not free of self-criticism. Since the war of 
1914, the radicals have been anti-militarist; since the Empire 
they have been republicans; since the Revolution they have 
been patriots; since Voltaire they have been anti-clericals — 
and since the beginning of things, individualists. 

This individualism — to which discipline is repulsive — is 
no doubt a virtue; but all virtues are not necessarily political 
trumps. The day after day acceptance of governmental 
necessities can barely be expected of individualists. And 
individualism does not favour cohesion among the elements 
constituting the pary. 

The Radical party, officially founded in 1901, was, even 
before its birth, powerful and numerous. Its long struggles in 
order to become an important factor of political life were 
already memories of the past. It had no longer to wage battles 
to impose itself. The fight was won when the party came to life. 
This situation created psychological conditions not favourable 
to strict discipline and the lack of discipline, although it 
favoured the presence of radicals as individual members in 
many governments, did not encourage the formation of 
governments headed by radical leaders. In fact one could 
conclude, speaking both of the radical militants and of the 
Radical party, that their governmental calling is never so 
strong as when they are in the opposition — and their natural 
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tendency to oppose never so inspired as when they are in 
power. 

The Third Republic can be considered as the régime that 
put into practice one century later, the principles of the French 
Revolution. It was the régime which embodied the Déclaration 
des Droits de Homme et du Citoyen of 1789. The famous key- 
words: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, were no longer an abstract 
motto. Their spirit began to be introduced into the laws, their 
ideal began to penetrate and transform everyday life. 

The Radical party is undoubtedly the party of the French 
Revolution — and the Radicals, in this sense, are traditionalists, 
They accepted the Revolution, as Clemenceau put it in 1892, 
as a “bloc”. Their opponents they referred to as the survivors 
of the Counter-Revolution, an alliance of monarchists, of the 
Army and of the Church. Against them, they were proud to 
stand as “‘Jacobins” whom Herriot often described as men 
unconditionally devoted to the Fatherland and to the 
Republic. In important speeches, during the national party 
congresses, the French Revolution is sure to be exalted. When 
a crucial decision is pending, the strongest arguments are thos 
that are in harmony with the principles and decisions of the 
French Revolution. These arguments never fail to be given - 
nor to raise applause. 

Ferdinand Buisson, who was one of the Party’s leaders and, 
also President of the very important Ligue des Droits de I’ Homme, 
was unanimously cheered when in his speech opening the 
national congress of 1906, on the morrow of victoriow 
elections, he said: “‘We are France, but we are also and we will 
always be the French Revolution.” 

There is a very favourite form of argument, much used by 
French debaters: the syllogism. One may apply it to the mos 
French of all parties: ‘“The Radical Party is the Party of the 
French Revolution. The Third Republic is the embodiment 
of the French Revolution. So it follows that the Radical Party 
is the Party of the Third Republic.” 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE MILITARY ATTACHE 
SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by L. W. HiLBert 


URING the War in the Crimea, the British govern- 

ment appointed a new type of official, “employed on 

a particular service”. In 1855 officers of the army, 
mostly from the artillery and the guards, were attached to the 
embassies in Turin, Constantinople, and Paris. Although 
attachés, paid or unpaid, had been assigned to British embassies 
before, these new officials were distinguished by their special 
duty to collect military information. But despite this particular 
function, they reported not to the war department but to the 
foreign office. They were designated : ““Queen’s Commissioners 
at the Head Quarters of the Sardinian, Turkish, and French 
Contingent in the East.’’? 

In 1857, however, the title of queen’s commissioner seems 
to have been dropped. In that year the following entry 
appeared for the first time in the foreign office list: ‘‘Military 
Attaché to the Embassy in Paris — Lt.-Col. E. L. Claremont, 
C.B.”> Moreover, the practice of placing military attachés in 
certain embassies on the continent was not abandoned at the 
close of the Crimean war. Some attachés continued at their 
posts after 1856, and the outbreak of the war between Austria 
and Sardinia in 1859 prompted the adjutant general to send 
military observers to the embassies in the belligerent capitals. 

Nor was the foreign office alone in the desire to secure 
information regarding military developments overseas. As 
early as January, 1855, the war department had created the 
topographical section to collect and classify military informa- 
tion from abroad. But, since the queen’s commissioners re- 

1 The Foreign Office List, British Diplomatic and Consular Handbook 
(London, 1855), p. 9. 
* War Office, The Army List (London, 1856), p. 41. 


3 The Foreign Office List, 1857, p. 25. The first entry of military attachés 
in the Army List occurred as late as 1874. 
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ported to the foreign office rather than to the war department, 
their relation to the topographical section was indirect, and 
the system for securing military information was less efficient 
than it might have been. Inasmuch as, at the time of their 
appointment, the foreign office regarded the queen’s commis- 
sioners as temporary officials stationed abroad for the duration 
of the war, no attempt was made to co-ordinate the work of 
the war department and the foreign office in collecting military 
information until 1859. 

The need to secure a continuous flow of military informa- 
tion from abroad seemed clearer by 1859, and, probably for 
that reason, the foreign secretary instituted an investigation 
of the system currently employed. Early in that year, therefore, 
Lord John Russell asked Colonel Cadogan (Grenadier Guards), 
military attaché at Turin, and probably others, for ‘‘observa- 
tions on the subject of foreign military correspondence’’.! 

Colonel Cadogan had been stationed at Turin during the 
Crimean war and had remained at his post after its close. He 
was probably the most experienced military attaché in the 
service. His long reply to the foreign secretary’s query appears 
to be the first official document on the function of the military 
attaché. Cadogan’s report throws light on the system then 
operating, and it may have influenced its development. The 
colonel cited the employment of military attachés by France, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia as evidence of the 
advantage of having permanent military reporters instead of 
lethargic and expensive special commissioners to collect mili- 
tary information. The progressive mechanization of warfare 
required that Great Britain keep abreast of military develop- 
ments elsewhere. “A certain amount of military intelligence 
from abroad,”’ Colonel Cadogan wrote, “‘is vitally necessary to 
any government whatever its form, geographical position or 
pecularities.””? 

The military attaché at Turin was not satisfied, however, 

1 See Colonel Cadogan’s report on foreign military correspondence 
system, Turin, 13th May, 1860, in Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 
1861, Vol. VI. “‘Report on diplomatic service, 1861” (hereafter cited as 


** “Report, 1861’ ”), Appendix 9, pp. 495-497. 
2 Ibid, p. 495. 
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with the existing system. Judging from his memorandum, very 
few arrangements had been made to assure efficient service 
from the British military attachés. They took their duties light- 
heartedly, and few of them had any “previous acquaintance 
with the language, character, institutions, and commanders of 
the army they were to follow’’.1 Cadogan believed that the 
topographical section of the war department was more efficient 
in collecting military information than was the military attaché 
service. “Its desultory and inefficient nature,” he wrote, 
“baffled for the moment all efforts at obtaining therefrom 
anything like a desirable result.”? Moreover, a more effective 
system was essential. “It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
importance of the field thus opened, both as regards our 
political relations with other countries, and its vital bearing 
on the efficiency of our military institutions.”’* 

Nor was Colonel Cadogan concerned about military effi- 
ciency alone. Writing in 1860, he voiced a popular sentiment: 
“It may be adduced that the more an international system is 
promoted which professes as far as its action goes to disarm 
military preparations of their secrecy, the greater will be the 
guarantee for peace; and it may be further added that suppos- 
ing any inequality to exist in the benefits to be derived from 
such a system by different nations, the advantage would lean 
to the side of the less inherently military countries, and to 
those who are least constitutionally inclined to disturb the 
peace of Europe.’’4 

In order to make the military correspondence system more 
efficient, Cadogan suggested that correspondence on purely 
military affairs be sent to the war department. He maintained 
that the “centralization of military information by the War 
Office” would not interfere with “the claims of the Foreign 
Department’’.® Shortly after the colonel’s recommendation, 
this change was effected, and from that time the military 
attachés corresponded with the war department directly. 







1 Ibid., p. 495. 
® Ibid., p. 496. 
8 Ibid., p. 496. 
‘ Ibid., p. 496. 
5 Ibid., p. 497. 
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In 1860, when Colonel Cadogan made his report, seven 
military attachés were on duty, and two naval attaché, 
Military attachés were serving in Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Turin (this post was to be discontinued in April 1860), 
Frankfort on the Main (to cease in 1866), and Florence (to 
cease in 1866). One naval attaché had been appointed to 
Paris, and another to Washington. 

In 1861, an official report noted that these officials were 
only temporarily attached, on special grounds, to the diplo- 
matic service.” 

The military and naval attachés were no great expense 
to the Treasury. In 1861, out of a total of seventy-eight attaché- 
ships thirty-four were paid, and of these thirty-four two were 
military attachéships and one was naval. The military attachés 
in Paris and Berlin and the naval attaché in Paris were paid, 
and each received £500 a year. Attachés of diplomatic status 
were less costly; they managed usualy on £300; only Odo 
Russell, who was the best paid, received as much as £500, but 
he had given twelve years of service.* 

In 1872, the salaries of military and naval attachés ceased 
to be a charge on the foreign office and were from that time 
included in war or naval expense. By the regulations of that 
year the military attaché was to receive £800 annually for 
“‘miscellaneous effective services”.4 Naval Attachés usually 
fared better, since, besides half-pay of their rank, they received 
a special remuneration from the admiralty.® 

As time went on, both the foreign office and the diplomats 
abroad learned to appreciate the value of the services of the 

1 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1871, XX XIX. “‘Return of military 
and naval attachés, military and naval attachés connected with Her 
Majesty’s several diplomatic missions abroad, 1860-1871,” p. 487. 

s “Report, 1861,” Appendix 4, ‘Statement of Her Majesty’s diplomatic 
servants,” p. 484 

3 Public Record Office, London, MSS. Foreign Office (hereafter cited 
as F.O.) 31/5/61. “Report on diplomatic service, statement showing the 


amount of pension,”’ Appendix 6. 
See also ‘Return of military and naval attachés, 1860-1871’, loc. cit., 


- 437- 
4 F.O. 83/1650, “Military attaches, 1860-1898, diplomatic services, 
salaries and rent allowances’’, pp. 3-4, 1897-1898. 
5 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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military and naval attaché. In August 1869, the foreign 
secretary, the Earl of Clarendon, asked the ambassadors to 
express their opinion of the modifications carried out in the 
system since 1860.1 Lord Lyons, reporting from Paris on 
13th September, 1869, wrote: “Military and Naval Attachés 
are of course essential, if technical military and naval informa- 
tion is to be furnished by the Embassy, and probably in no 
country is information of so much importance on naval and 
military subjects to be acquired as in France.”* Regarding any 
further changes that might be desirable, the ambassador in 
Paris added that the military attachés would render most 
important services, far beyond those of merely collecting 
technical information, when those appointments were held by 
officers of ability. 

Within less than twenty years after the inauguration of the 
office of military attaché, not only the ambassador in Paris but 
also the war office in London was ready to regard the system 
as essential. In 1874, the ministry of war sent Major Henry 
Brackenbury of the Royal Artillery, former Professor of Mili- 
tary History at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, to 
Berlin, Vienna, and Paris to ascertain “‘the method employed 
by the three Services of the Military Attachés”’.® 

Upon his return in the autumn of that year, the major 
filed his report on “the position and duties of military attachés 
in the three countries visited”. Brackenbury found much to 
admire in the Austrian system, which he thought worthy of 
imitation by Great Britain. Like Colonel Cadogan fourteen 
years earlier, Brackenbury was seeking an efficient system, but 
his conception on the ultimate end to be served by the attachés 
differed from Cadogan’s. In 1860, the military attaché at 


' Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1870, LX VI. ‘“‘Reports from Her 
Majesty’s representatives respecting the British and foreign diplomatic 
services,” Foreign Office circular, 4th August, 1869, p. 5. 

Pe Lord Lyens to the Earl of Clarendon, Paris, 13th September, 1869, 
ibid., p. 50. 

* Public Record Office, London, MSS. War Office (hereafter cited as 
W.O.) 33/28, Papers 1876. “Report on the departments of foreign staffs 
corresponding with the intelligence branch of the Quartermaster- 


General’s department,” by Major Brackenbury, War Office, November, 
1874. 
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Turin had believed that the system would serve as “‘a guarantee 
of peace”. In 1874, Brackenbury wrote: “There is nothing new 
or un-English in the idea of studying such features and such 
statistics, as must be known in order to make sound plans for 
the eventualities of war.” 






1W.0O. 33/28, p. 5; 
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SWISS ELECTORAL DEMOCRACY 
by U. W. Kirzincer 


WO earlier articles in Parliamentary Affairs have described 

the practical working of the electoral systems of Western 

Germany and Austria.’ Interesting parallels, particu- 
larly to the Austrian system, may be found in the electoral 
system of Switzerland: but with its ethnic and linguistic diver- 
sity, its exclusion of women from the franchise, its frequent 
referenda, its permanent all-party coalitions and its extreme 
political stability Swiss politics have a considerable intrinsic 
interest of their own. It is hoped that in due course a compara- 
tive survey of West European electoral systems can be pub- 
lished: the present article, however, concentrates on the Swiss 
electoral law at the time of the last general election held on 
25th October, 1959.” 


The Constitution 

Under the constitution of 1874 (which replaced that of 
1848), Switzerland is a federation (Eidgenossenschaft) of nineteen 
cantons and six “‘half-cantons”’ — in effect twenty-five autono- 
mous units of self-government with their own citizenship, their 
own constitutions, their own legislatures and their own execu- 
tives. The difference between cantons and “‘half-cantons”’ is 
to be sought simply in the weighting of their vote for most 


‘See “The West German Electoral Law’ in Parliamentary Affairs, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 220-238, and ‘‘The Austrian Electoral System” in 
Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. XII, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 392-404. 

* Unfortunately, however, a good many of the 1959 figures required 
were not yet available from the Swiss Statistical Office in March 1960, 
when this article was revised. 

* The cantons are: Ziirich, Berne, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Glarus, Zug, 
Fribourg, Solothurn, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Grisons, Aarzau, Thurgau, 
Ticino, Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel and Geneva; the half-cantons Obwald 
and Nidwald of Unterwalden, Basle Town and Basle Country, and the 
Outer Rhodes and Inner Rhodes of Appenzell. For the Swiss constitution 
see the translation and excellent commentary by Christopher Hughes 
The Federal Constitution of Switzerland, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1954. 
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federal purposes: while a canton has two seats in the Council 
of States (Stdnderat), a half-canton has only one; and in certain 
types of referenda the same ratio of importance is applied. 


The federal legislature consists of two houses with prac- 


tically equal powers, the Stdnderat with forty-four members as 
the upper, the Nationalrat with at present 196 members as the 
lower house. Since disputes between the two houses are settled 
by simple majority voting in a joint session presided over by the 
President of the Nationalrat, it is however the lower house that 
tends to be preponderant. 

Such a joint sitting of the two houses elects the federal 
executive, the Bundesrat, for a period of four years.1 Member- 
ship of the Bundesrat is incompatible with membership of the 
legislature. The Bundesrat consists of seven members, no two of 
whom may be from the same canton; in practice they represent 
different parties and national groups as well as different 
cantons. Each is in charge of one government department: the 
Federal Presidency — the nearest the Swiss come to a Head of 
State — rotates among them, each member occupying the post 
for one year at a time in order of seniority. The Bundesrat tends 
to remain largely unchanged in personnel after each general 
election. The Federal Chancellor, also elected by the two 
houses of the legislature in joint session, is both the head of the 
civil service and the clerk of the legislature. 

The upper house is elected according to cantonal law and 
the representatives of each canton are replaced piecemeal as 
and when determined by the legislation of each canton. They 
are usually elected directly, but in some cases are elected 
indirectly by the cantonal legislature. The lower house, on the 
other hand, is directly elected according to federal law ata 
general election held every four years: a dissolution of the 


Nationalrat can take place only if there is a popular majority | 


in a referendum for amendment of the constitution. It is with 


1To avoid confusion it may be well to set out the West German, 
Austrian and Swiss terminology in tabular form: 


Western Germany Austria Switzerland 
Executive Bundesregierung Bundesregierung Bundesrat 
Upper House Bundesrat Bundesrat Standerat 
Lower House Bundestag Nationalrat Nationalrat 
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the election of this lower house then that we are concerned. 


The distribution of seats between cantons 

Until the first world war, the election of the Nationalrat had 
taken place in single-member constituencies, but in 1918 the 
constitution was amended to introduce proportional repre- 
sentation and now reads: 

Article 72: The Nationalrat is composed of the representa- 
tives of the Swiss people. One member is elected for every 
24,000 of the total population. A fraction of this number 
greater than 12,000 is counted as 24,000. Each canton and 
-in the divided cantons — each half-canton elects at least 
one representative. 

Article 73: Elections for the Nationalrat are direct. They 
follow the principle of proportionality, each canton or half- 
canton forming one electoral district. Federal legislation 
shall make detailed provision for the application of this 
principle. 

Article 74: Every Swiss aged twenty years or more and 
not otherwise disqualified from active citizenship by the 
legislation of the canton where he has his place of residence 
has the right to vote... 

It goes without saying that “‘every Swiss”’ is understood to mean 
every male Swiss to the exclusion of women. 

The total number of representatives under any system 
tying seats to the absolute number of votes tends to increase 
with the increase in population; and from the figure 189 in 
1919, the Nationalrat increased in the ’twenties to 198 members. 
Then, however, the further rise in population was offset by 
successive amendments of the electoral law; the quota of 
residents required to qualify for each successive seat in the 
Nationalrat was raised in 1931, so that in the decade of the 
‘thirties membership was down again to 187, and the quota 
was raised again to its present level of 24,000 inhabitants per 
elector in 1950; this on the 1950 census yields the present figure 
of 196 members. It may well be that after the 1960 census the 
figure will be raised once more to keep the total number of 


\ tepresentatives in the region of 200. 


E 
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The 1919 amendment makes the Swiss electoral system 
basically similar to the Austrian: twenty-five constituencies are 
assigned a fixed number of representatives in accordance with 
their population (which introduces a certain time- lag into 
redistribution), the distribution of seats between constituencies 
being made not according to the number of electors or voters, 
but to that of total inhabitants. This principle naturally gives 
extra political weight to the cantons with a large percentage 
of women and male minors in the population and also dis- 
criminates in favour of the cantons which attract a large per- 
centage of foreign residents such as Geneva and Ticino which, 
as extreme examples, both have 17 per cent of foreigners in 
their population. Taking the time-lag, the sex and age distribu- 
tion, and the share of foreigners in the population all together, 
the system in 1959 led to a ratio of electors to seats that varied 
among the P.R. cantons from 9,008 electors per seat in Basle 
Town to 6,218 electors per seat in Grisons with an average of 
7,276 electors. Moreover, the federalist stipulation that each 
half-canton must have one representative resulted in the 3,693 
electors of the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell also returning one 
representative. 

Four of the cantons are in fact single-member constitu 
encies; at the other end of the scale Berne elects thirty-three, 
Zirich thirty-two members by proportional representation; 
three other cantons elect between twelve and sixteen members; 
the remaining sixteen cantons (and thus the great majority of 
them) elect between two and nine members. 











The Turn-out and Invalid Votes 

Four of the cantons of Switzerland (like three of the Lander | 
of Austria) make voting in federal elections compulsory by 
their own cantonal laws. The three Austrian Lander who do 
the same hardly exceed the high average Austrian turnout 
which was up to 97 per cent in 1949 and still 94 per cent in 
1959; the Swiss cantons who make voting compulsory achieve 
a turnout of only just above 80 per cent, but this turnout is | 
substantially higher than that of only just above 70 per cent | 
achieved in the country as a whole. The four single-member 
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cantons here show the most interesting variations: according 
as the contest is unopposed, its outcome inevitable or hotly 
contested turnout varies from one election to the next: in 
Obwalden, for example, while the national turnout varied by 
only 2 per cent the turnout in the constituency has since 1943 
varied as follows: 67 per cent, 36 per cent, 62 per cent, and in 
1955, 47 per cent. The turnout in the remaining cantons — 
those with no compulsion to vote and with proportional repre- 
sentation — is remarkably stable from one election to the next 
in each canton, though there are wide variations between 
cantons, Lucerne having never fallen below 61 per cent since 
1925, while Geneva fell as low as 36 per cent in 1943, and 
43 per cent in 1955. 

The percentage of invalid votes also varies much more 
between cantons than with time — except in the case of the 
single-member constituencies, where the percentage rises 
sharply (to 20 per cent in Uri in 1955) if only one candidate is 
nominated. Otherwise the highest percentage of invalid votes 
tends to be found in the cantons which make voting obligatory. 
On average the percentage of invalid votes is about 2 per cent. 
The cities of Basle and Geneva, with their high educational 
standards, had only 0.4 and 0.6 per cent of invalid votes in 1955. 


The Swiss Party system 

Ever since the introduction of proportional representation 
in 1919, there have been three big parties in Switzerland: 
Conservatives, Radicals and Social Democrats. In eleven 
elections held in forty years the Conservatives have never 
obtained less than 20 or more than just over 23 per cent of the 
votes. The votes of the Social Democrats rose from about 
23 per cent in 1922 to 29 per cent in 1943. The Radicals on the 
other hand lost ground from their 29 per cent of 1919 to 22 per 
cent in 1943. In addition the Peasants and Middle Class party 
which polled 16 per cent in 1922 lost 4 per cent of their voters 
in 1935, when the Independents, standing for the first time, 
polled 4 per cent. The other parties have always been of minor 
importance, only the Communists ever polling even 5 per cent 
of votes. Table I sets out the evolution of their voting strengths 
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over the past twelve years: their stability is by far their most 
interesting characteristic. 


Taste I 
VOTEs AND SEATS OBTAINED IN Post-War Swiss ELECTIONS 




















Party Votes (000) Seats 
1947 1951 1955 1959 | 1947 1951 1955 1959 

1. Social Democrats | 252 250 264 258 48 49 53 51 
2. Radicals .. --| 220 231 227 222 52 51% 50 51 
3. Conservatives ..; 203 217 226 230 44 48 47 47 
4. Peasants’ and 

Middle Class Party) 116 121 118 116 at 29 2 @& 
5- Ring of Inde- 

pendents .. ina 42 49 53 54 7 to to 2 
6. Party of Labour 

(Communists) .. 49 26 25 22 7 5 4 3 
7. Liberals .. Bea 30 25 22 24 7 5 5 5 
8. Democrats - 28 22 21 18 5 4 4 4 
g. Protestants ea 9 10 Ir 414 I I 1 — 
10. Others... Ph 10 13 9 8 z2—- —- =- 

Total 2 --| 960 961 976 966 194 196 196 1096 
The Voters’ Choice 


According to the electoral law of 1919! which has — with 
slight amendments — governed all twelve elections since the 
end of the first world war, all elections take place on the last 
Sunday in October. In single-member constituencies a single 
ballot decides between rival candidates by relative majority 
vote. In multi-member constituencies matters are more compli- 
cated. There the voter has as many votes as there are seats and 
is allowed three possibilities: either he may vote for a party list; 
or he may vote for a party list but delete the names of any 
candidates and/or cast two votes for any candidate on that 
list; or he may make up his own list choosing from candidates 
appearing on any of the party lists. 











—————— 





These three alternatives require a little explanation. In , 


some cantons the ballot papers are sent by each party to the 
voters (as they were in Austria until 1956); in some cantons 
only the officially printed ballot papers (which contain all the 
party lists) are valid. In either case the parties themselves may 
1 Bundesgesetz betreffend die Wahl des Nationalrates vom 14 Februar 1919. 
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place any name or all names twice on the ballot paper — in the 
first case thus giving a preference to certain candidates of their 
choice, in the second restricting the voters’ choice of candidates 
from that party to a number half that of the seats to be filled 
in the canton. 

In the case of panachage the voter may either scratch out a 
name on the list of the party for which he is voting or else he 
may use the officially provided blank ballot paper to make up 
his own list. But—in contrast to Austria — “mechanically 
reproduced ballot papers containing the names of candidates 
from more than one list are invalid”! and under an amend- 
ment passed in 1938 “‘the systematic collection, filling-in or 
alteration of ballot papers and the distribution of such com- 
pleted or altered ballot papers is forbidden. Contraventions 
will be punished with a fine of up to [£500] or with one month’s 
imprisonment or both. . . .”2 In 1955, 2.7 per cent of ballot 
papers were in fact cast without a party designation. 

Once the allocation of seats between parties has been made 
in accordance with the procedure described below it is simply 
the candidates with the greatest number of personal votes who 
are elected to fill these seats. Only if they have polled the same 
number of personal votes does their position on the list decide 
between them. Thus while in Austria a candidate’s position on 
the party list heavily weights a candidate’s chance of election, 
in Switzerland all the candidates start from scratch on an 
equal footing. Any deletion or cumulation of votes by the 
electorate is thus of immediate relevance to the personal side 
of the election. 

The electoral law stipulates that if any candidate obtains 
less than half the average number of personal votes of all the 
candidates of his party, he should not be declared elected, but 
a by-election should take place according to the same rules as a 
normal election. But this contingency has never yet occurred. 
In the event of a seat falling vacant, the candidate on the same 
list with the next highest number of personal votes is declared 
elected. Should there be no further candidates, the proposers 


1 Article 13 of the electoral law. 
* Article 13a. 
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of the list in question may nominate a new candidate; should 
they fail to agree, a by-election is held by relative majority vote. 

It is in fact remarkable with what independence the Swiss 
voters choose to take advantage of the personal element allowed 
in their voting decisions. Only 62 per cent in 1951 and 61 per 
cent in 1955 voted a straight ticket. Cumulation of votes took 
place on 24 per cent and 25 per cent of ballot papers, and 
panachage (with or without cumulation as well) was used in 
both these elections by 15 per cent of those who cast valid votes, 
These figures, if anything, underestimate the number of those 
who, given the opportunity, would amend their party’s list of 
candidates: for it includes, as an extreme example in 1955, the 
canton of Zug where only three parties put up one candidate 
each (with his name figuring twice on the ballot paper) for the 
two seats to be filled, so that cumulation becomes senseless. 
As a result 99 per cent of voters left their ballot paper un- 
disturbed. The larger the canton on the whole the greater the 
opportunity for cumulation and panachage: and so at the other 
end of the scale in the Valais only a third of voters cast their 
party ticket without amendment. But in addition to the size of 
the constituency and the way in which the parties present their 
candidates, there are regional and personal factors at work 
which make for a good deal of variation around the federal 
average. . 

It is particularly interesting to compare the party discipline 
kept by the voters of different parties. In the German and 
Austrian cases the voters of the Socialist parties (and, in 
Austria, even more so the Communists) showed the greatest 
readiness to vote also for the candidates as nominated by their 
parties, the Christian Democrats and People’s party showed an 
increasing discipline not much inferior to the Socialists’ while 
the Liberals displayed rather greater individualism.! In the 
Swiss case the presentation of several lists by the same party 
introduced a slight complication into the picture: when pana- 
chage between different lists of the same party is segregated 


1Cf. the author’s German Electoral Politics, Clarendon Press, Oxford 
1960, pp. 288-9 and Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. XIII, Nos. 3 and 4, 


Pp. 402-3. 
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from panachage with a different party (for it amounts in fact 
to an amendment of the list presented by one’s own party, and 
not to a vote cast for a candidate of a different party) the 
following picture emerges: 


Taste II 
INDICES OF THE VOTERS’ Party DisciPLine? 
Percentage of ballot papers cast in 1955 for each party which (a) were 
unamended, (b) contained cumulations, (c) contained panachage with 
other lists of the same party and (d) contained panachage with other 
parties : 





(a) (b) (c) d) 
oO o/ 
/O oO /O /0 
Party of Labour.. = <a, 4 . 5 
Social Democrats Xs op oS 16 I 8 
Conservatives .. oi a 6s 35 4 8 
Radicals .. = a --| 53 29 I 16 
Peasants .. -+| 50 34 2 15 
Land Ring of Independents --| 56 13 * 31 
All Parties i oof, Ot 25 * 15* 

















* Not available. 


This suggests that party discipline is highest (after the inevitable 
Communists) among the Social Democrats; while the Con- 
servatives are much more apt to tamper with the list of candi- 
dates presented by their party, they are no more ready to vote 
for the candidates of any other party than are the Social 
Democrats. It is the Radicals and the Peasants, only half of 
whom accept their party’s candidates as presented by the party, 
and nearly a sixth of whom are willing to cast at least one vote 
for a candidate presented by some other party. But it should 
also be said that those Social Democrats who do use panachage 
tend to use it much more intensively than either the Conserva- 
tives or the Radicals who do so. 

In the decision between candidates of the same party it is 
not only cumulation and deletion on the part of that party’s 
own voters, but also panachage and votes cast for individual 
candidates by lists without a party designation which count. 
These votes from voters not of the candidate’s own party in 


' Statistics taken from Eidgenossisches Statistisches Amt Naitonalrats- 
wahlen 1955, Beitrage zur schweizerischen Statistik, Folio 29, Berne 1958. 
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fact play a very important role: sixteen members of the last} ea 
Nationalrat owed their election to such voters — and in four cases} nu 
it was the “‘free”’ ballot papers that proved decisive. Table III} coi 
shows the order of importance which votes from ballot papers | sti 
not cast for the successful candidate’s party had in his total} nu 
votes: the table includes two Ziirich candidates, a Racical and } ne 
a Democrat, who obtained 48 per cent and 54 per cent of their } qu 
votes from voters who did not cast their ballot for their parties, | un 
































Taste III ons 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF THE WVationalrat ELECTED IN 1955, WHOSE TOTAL 
VOTES INCLUDED STATED PERCENTAGES OF VOTES FROM BALLOT PAPERS | tht 
NOT CAST FOR THEIR PARTY all 
Over dif 
0-5% | 5-10%| 10-20%] 20-30%] 30% | Total* § saz 
Social Democrats ..} 15 25 10 = I 51 ey 
Conservatives oof 25 7 9 I 2 44 bir 
Radicals .. od 7 8 9 5 47 list 
Peasants .. oa 5 6 7 4 _- 22 T 
Others es wa 2 3 10 5 4 24 . 
the 
Total iad --| 65 48 44 19 12 188 pa 
* These figures exclude the eight members not elected by proportional Su 
representation: they were six Conservatives and two Socialists. bit 
Sef 
The Allocation of Seats between Parties be 


We have left until now the system of proportionality by | ar 
which the seats are distributed between parties since the main | by 
element in that distribution is the number of votes cast for each | or 
party’s candidates. But it is not the only ingredient: for any 
blank lines on any ballot paper headed with a party label are | th 
also counted as a vote for the party concerned. (Room for such | if t 
a party label is provided even on the official blank ballot paper.) | pai 
The total sum of votes cast for all the party’s candidates plus 
any such votes for the party in general is regarded as the party’s 
total vote, and on it the distribution of seats is based. This is | 
carried out in two stages. Firstly, the sum of all total party 
votes is divided by the sum of Nationalrat seats to be filled plus 
one: the resulting quotient, or rather the next highest integer, 
is determined as the “provisional distribution number” and 
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each party is allocated a number of seats corresponding to the 
number of times this “distribution number” is completely 
contained in the party’s total vote. If any Nationalrat seats then 
still remain to be filled, each party’s total vote is divided by the 
number of seats it has already been allocated plus one, and the 
next seat is each time given to the party that still has the highest 
quotient in this calculation —a procedure which is repeated 
until all seats are filled. 

It is open to parties to put up several distinct lists in the 
same constituency and have them treated as a single list for 
the purposes of the allocation of seats between parties: the 
allocation of the seats thus won by the party between the 
different lists of the party is then made in accordance with the 
same two stages of calculation as the allocation of seats between 
parties. Moreover, different parties can have their lists com- 
bined in the same way. Thus in Ziirich in 1959, there were two 
list combinations: not only that of the Radical party Ziirich- 
Town with the Radical party Ziirich-Countryside, but also 
that between the Democratic List, the Protestant People’s 
party, and the Farmers’ Artisans’ and Middle-Class party. 
Such list combinations offer the possibility that the lists com- 
bined may get one more seat between them than if they stood 
separately; and for a single party in a large canton there may 
be advantages in putting up different lists to attract different 
areas of the constituency or different sectors of the population 
by putting up a maximum of candidates with a specific local 
or sectional appeal. 

The distribution of seats between the parties resulting from 
the system is in fact very fair: as usual in most electoral systems, 
if there is a displacement it tends to be in favour of the larger 
parties at the expense of the smaller. 
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COMMONWEALTH MEMBERSHIP: 
ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE 


by D. C. M. YarpLey 


VER since the 1939-1945 war development within the 
Commonwealth has been rapid, but within the past half- 


dozen years the momentum of this development has 
become very fast indeed. During the last twelve months an 
enormous number of constitutional changes have taken place 
in a large number of Commonwealth countries, and many 
more suggestions and plans or promises for the future have 
been made. Cyprus was to have become an independent 
republic on 19th February, 1960, though the achievement of 
independence has been temporarily delayed for a few months. 
Last December the President for the new republic was elected, 
and it seems certain that the new independent state will come 
into being very soon, almost certainly before Nigeria, which is 
due for independence in October 1960. British Somaliland is to 
become independent on 26th June, 1960, and will link up with 
Somalia, at present an Italian Trust territory, to form a new 
state. It has recently been announced that Sierra Leone is to 
be granted independence on 27th April, 1961. A union of some 
sort is still mooted between Ghana, a full and independent 
member of the Commonwealth, and Guinea, which gained its 
independence from France in 1958, and which is at present in 
no way a part of the Commonwealth, and even possibly with 
other West African states. A link-up between the independent 
Federation of Malaya and the internally self-governing, but 
not yet entirely independent, State of Singapore? is still a 
possibility ; while the future development of the Central African 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is, as is well known, 
the subject for a special inquiry by a Commission.’ 
Among the near-independent countries within the 
Commonwealth and apart from the Central African Federa- 
tion, only the progress of the British Caribbean Federation? is 
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at present slow, and this is caused by some internal dissension 
between the members of the Federation. Turning to those 
countries within the Commonwealth which are perhaps not 
yet on the verge of independence, the progress towards the 
eventual goal of independence is still striking. Great strides 
have been made in almost all dependent territories of the 
United Kingdom, and in particular in recent months in 
Gambia, Kenya, Tanganyika, Basutoland and the Aden Pro- 
tectorate. And at the present time the constitutional position 
in British Honduras and in British Guiana is under review. 

It is clear that the decade beginning with the year 1960 
is to be one of considerable Commonwealth change, yet few 
people are really surprised that this is so. We have become 
conditioned to the likelihood of such change, for the story of 
the Commonwealth is now one of constant development. 
Indeed within at most thirty years the face of the Common- 
wealth has changed completely.‘ It is now some time since the 
tem ‘British Empire’ went out of use. The Empire may 
perhaps be said to have had its origins in the conquests of the 
English seafarers in the years following upon the close of the 
middle ages. It was revivified towards the end of the eighteenth 
century after the loss of the American colonies, and reached 
its most extensive period of colonialization a hundred years 
or so later at the end of the Victorian era. At this stage it 
amounted to a large number of territories governed directly 
or indirectly by the Parliament and Government of the United 
Kingdom. But a considerable change of outlook was prompted 
shortly before and by the events of the First World War, and 
an even greater one by the war of 1939-1945. Colonialism in 
the Victorian sense now no longer exists, and the foundations 
of a partnership of equal nations have been laid. The result 
has been that the older conception of an Empire has become 
obsolete, being succeeded by that of a British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Most of the newly freed countries still owe allegiance to 
the British Crown, a fact which, though meaning very little 
in any tangible way, tends to bind them to each other and to 
the mother country in common policy interests and for trading 
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purposes. On the other hand there are some member nations 
which have elected to become republics, but which neverthe- 
less have no wish to leave the family of nations, and which 
have compromised by recognizing the Queen as Head of the 
Commonwealth. This very title suggests that the appellation 
British Commonwealth might not necessarily be popular in 
such countries, and, this being so, it is now fast being 
supplanted by the term “Commonwealth”. 

In order to assess the future position and composition of 
the Commonwealth it is first necessary to be sure of its present 
status. The first colony to acquire a limited degree of independ- 
ence from the United Kingdom was Canada, which was 
created the Dominion of Canada in 1867, and Australia,® New 
Zealand,’ South Africa, Newfoundland and the Irish Free 
State® were similarly treated early in the twentieth century. 
At this time “Dominion” was the term used to describe their 
new status, though it is no longer a popular description, for 
their independence was far from complete, and the connota- 
tion of “Dominion” has sometimes suggested a degree of 
servility. Indeed the declaration of war in 1914 was made by 
the United Kingdom Government on behalf both of the United 
Kingdom and of the Dominions, because the Dominions, 
although accorded the freedom to conclude commercial and 
technical treaties with other countries, had no power to declare 
war on their own. Yet at the peace conference after the war 
the four Dominions then existing (Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa), together with India, all sent dele- 
gations separate from the rest of the Empire, and all signed the 
Treaty of Versailles individually.1° 

The growing independence of the Dominions in spirit and 
in fact was eventually recognized in law by the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, which may be regarded as the Act of the 
United Kingdom Parliament which closed the last page of the 
chapter of the British Empire and opened that of the new 
Commonwealth." 

Briefly it may be said that the first four sections of the 
Statute probably contain its strongest meat. Section 1 provides 
that the enactment shall refer to Canada, Australia, New 
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Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland 
(though in fact it never came into effect as regards Newfound- 
land?*) ; and it also defines ‘““Dominion”’ as meaning any one 
of these countries. Section 2 provides that each Dominion shall 
have complete authority and power to legislate for its internal 
affairs. The complementary power to make laws affecting 
external matters was conferred by section 3, and the only 
limit upon this power is that which applies equally to all 
independent nations, namely international law and obliga- 
tions, and physical boundaries of sovereignty. Finally section 4 
provides that no Act of the United Kingdom Parliament 
passed thereafter shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to a 
Dominion as part of the law of that Dominion, unless it is 
expressly declared in that Act that the Dominion has requested 
and consented to its enactment. Thus the powers of the various 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions are 
made mutually exclusive, so that the sovereignty of each is 
guaranteed.!* From this legislative sovereignty stems complete 
national independence, for in the British constitutional system, 
which has remained the basis of the Constitutions of inde- 
pendent Commonwealth countries,!* the executive branch of 
government is responsible to Parliament, and is dependent 
upon the support of its Parliamentary majority. 

Since the Second World War several other colonies and 
protectorates have been granted their independence, and it 
has been the conscious policy of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, and of both the Conservative and Labour parties, 
whether in power or in opposition, to develop all colonial 
territories and educate all colonial peoples to the point where 
they too can be granted their independence. The Statute of 
Westminster has in effect been extended, by being written into 
each Act of Parliament concerned with such decolonization, 
to the particular country receiving independence, and there is 
to question of any shackles of colonialism remaining. In addi- 
tion to the purely legal position provided by the terms of the 
Statute of Westminster and by later independence Acts, the 
wheels of the Commonwealth machine may perhaps be said 
0 be greased by the constitutional conventions!® which in 
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practice regulate the relations between the various independent 
members of the Commonwealth. 
Of the six Dominions recognized before the Statute of 


Westminster two voluntarily relinquished that status within a | 


few years after the passage of the Statute, as has been seen.1* 
The example of one of them, the Irish Free State, in becoming 
an independent republic outside the Commonwealth may be 
said to have been emulated by two other countries, Burma and 
the Sudan. Burma was administered as part of India until 
1935. By the Government of India Act, 1935, it was separated 
from India altogether, and after the Second World War the 
United Kingdom Government determined to grant it full self- 
government. Although it was quite open to the Burmese 
leaders to choose that their country should become a full 
member of the Commonwealth, they preferred to ses it become 
a sovereign republic completely divorced from the Common- 
wealth; and the recognition of this new status was enacted in 
the Burma Independence Act, 1947. The Sudan was until 
1954 a condominium!’ administered by the United Kingdom 
and Egypt. As a result of an agreement signed in Cairo on 
12th February, 1953, by representatives of both goverr ments, 
and subsequently approved by Parliament in Westminster in 
July of the same year, self-government and self-determination 
were granted to the condominium. As a consequence the Sudan 
chose to become a republic outside the Commonwealth, and 
this status was attained on 17th July, 1954. On the other hand 
the attainment of republican status by itself does not necessarily 
mean the severance of all links with the Commonwealth. Already 
two republics, India and Pakistan, have been carved out of the 
old Empire since the Second World War which have affirmed 
their wish to remain within the Commonwealth, and other 
countries seem likely to follow this latter practice in the future."® 

The remaining four Dominions which existed before the 
Second World War, namely Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, had, as we have seen, become independent 
as a result of the Statute of Westminster. But the links between 
these four countries and the United Kingdom may be said to 
have been six-fold: 


} 


! 
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ndent (1) Free association as equal members of one Common- 
wealth. 
ite of (2) Common allegiance to the British Crown and a 
thin a common British nationality. 
een. | (3) The existence of a common British stock. Even then, 
ming however, this link was wearing thin, for there were and 
ay be still are a large French community in Canada, a large 
a and Afrikaaner and an even larger indigenous population 
until in South Africa, the Maoris in New Zealand and 
rated smaller groups of non-British Europeans and Asians 
ar the in most of the four countries, not to mention the United 
Il self- Kingdom itself. 
rmese (4) The common possession of British institutions. The 
a full executive, legislative and judicial functions in all the 
come countries followed the model of the United Kingdom. 
umon- There were always modifications, but the basic plan 
ted in was similar, and in particular the Government of each 
until country was responsible to its Parliament. 
gdom (5) The final court of appeal from the superior courts of 
iro on all four Dominions was the Judicial Committee of the 
nents, Privy Council sitting in London, a Committee which 
ster in mainly consisted and still consists of Lords of Appeal 
nation in Ordinary who hear appeals in the House of Lords, 
Sudan the ultimate court of appeal from United Kingdom 
1, and courts. 
- hand (6) A number of loose links between all the countries which 
ssarily could be broken at any time by any member acting 
lready unilaterally, but which all member countries con- 
of the sidered to be to their advantage. Thus there were 
firmed certain reciprocal trading and economic advantages, 
other and it was customary to enter into agreements with 
ture.18 each other of a rather more informal nature than 
re the treaties. High Commissioners were exchanged, rather 
~aland than ambassadors, and conferences of Commonwealth 
ndent Prime Ministers were held fairly frequently to discuss 
‘tween mutual problems. Indeed, consultation at all Jevels on 
aid to many subjects may well have provided the most impor- 


tant Commonwealth link of all, and it is from this that 
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the mutual military and defence agreements, which 
were so valuable in the last war, emanated. The 
declaration of war on Germany in 1939 was effected 
quite separately by the Dominions, but, except for 
some temporary hesitation in South Africa, it was a 
concerted action. 

The period since that last war has seen an acceleraticn of 
the changes in the structure and relations of the Common- 
wealth. The older Dominions have been joined by other 
independent members, India,!® Pakistan,?° Ceylon,?4 Ghana™ 
and the Federation of Malaya.?* The term “Dominion” has 
finally dropped out of use, and both India and Pakistan, after 
a short period as independent monarchies, are now republics 
within the Commonwealth,”4 while the adoption of republican 
status seems a likely development in several other countries. 
South Africa has seemed likely to take this step for some few 
years, and the same may be said for Ceylon, although internal 
political difficulties in that island have tended to push the 
question of status into the background during the last year 
or two. 

The proposed new Constitution for Ghana, which contains 
many radical changes from that at present in force, and which 
includes the embracing of republican status, was published 
early in March 1960, and will be submitted for approval to 
the people of Ghana later this year. Several of the countries 
at present dependent upon the United Kingdom to a greater 
or lesser degree would seem likely to become republics when 
they achieve independence,”> and Cyprus will quite definitely 
be a republic either within or outside the Commonwealth when 
independence is finally implemented this year. The Federation 
of Malaya has perhaps a status all of its own, for it is neither 
a monarchy in the sense that other Commonwealth countries 
are monarchies, owing allegiance to the British Crown, nor a 
republic with a President. It is probably best described as a 
monarchy with its own individual monarch, but yet recogniz- 
ing the British Queen as Head of the Commonwealth. The 
monarch of Malaya is called the Supreme Head of the Federa- 
tion (Yang di-Pertuan Agong), and he is elected every five 
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years by the Conference of Rulers of the various Malay States 
from among their own number. 

What then has happened to the six links between the 
Commonwealth countries which existed before the Second 
World War? Do they still exist, and apply to all the new 
independent members as well? By and large the developments 
since 1945 have shown either that many of the old links were 
mythical or else that they were not by any means indispensable. 

(1) Free association seems to remain as a corollary of the 
very existence of a Commonwealth at all. 

(2) The common allegiance to the Crown has gone.?6 
There are already two republics within the Common- 
wealth, and in these countries the Queen is merely 
recognized as Head of the Commonwealth, just as she 
is in the Federation of Malaya, and just as she will 
probably be in any other Commonwealth country to 
embrace republican status.?7 The law concerned with 

- British nationality has undergone a drastic revision.?® 
It would be out of place here to attempt to analyze this 
complicated branch of the law,?® but suffice it to say 
that citizens of, for example, India and Pakistan are 
no longer British subjects. Although the inhabitants of, 
say, Australia are still British subjects they now possess 
a separate citizenship of their own, and cannot there- 
fore be regarded as being in exactly the same position 
for all purposes as citizens of the United Kingdom and 
colonies.®° Although common allegiance to the Crown 
no longer exists in all full members of the Common- 
wealth, it may be said that the Crown is still of some 
symbolic, or perhaps even emotional, significance, and 
it acts as a unifying force, but it is certainly not an 
essential legal tie. 

(3) The pretence that there is a common British stock has 
also disappeared, as the existence of the new Asian and 
African full members of the Commonwealth has shown. 

(4) There is probably more to be said in favour of the 
continued existence of the fourth link, that of the 
common possession of British institutions. So far only 
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in one full member, Pakistan, has there been any 
departure from the common practice, a departure 
which occurred in October 1958, when the President 
of Pakistan, acting in conjunction with the Commander- 
in-Chief (who has since assumed the office of the 
Presidency), suspended the Constitution*! and substi- 
tuted the rule of martia] law. This temporary state of 
affairs still substantially exists in Pakistan, and it is 
possible that the country will ultimately adopt a new 
Constitution with a Presidential system on the United 
States model, instead of a Parliamentary system. This 
exception to the general rule is still problematical, for 
it is far from clear what will eventually replace the 
Constitution of 1956. Yet another suggestive example 
is that of the recently published proposed Constitution 
for Ghana, which seems to bear a much closer resem- 
blance to some of the features of the United States or 
French*®? Constitutions than to that of the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, although there have 
been extensive modifications in, for example, India,® 
the basic model remains the same. Even in Ceylon, 
where in mid-1958 an emergency was declared, and 
where the Prime Minister was assassinated in Septem- 
ber 1959, parliamentary government has continued to 
function, and the controls found necessary have been 
operated within the framework of parliamentary insti- 
tutions and in accordance with law.** Nigeria, a 
federal country due for independence later this year, 
is organized upon the British constitutional model, and 
this appears to be to the satisfaction of the majority of 
Nigerians. Whether this link between the full members 
of the Commonwealth remains must be uncertain. 
Clearly it is a common factor for most of the members, 


but doubts must be raised when Pakistan and Ghana | 


are considered. On the whole a verdict of “not proven” 
seems the most appropriate one. 

Final appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has in many cases ceased to exist, and only 
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from Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya, of the present full members, 
does such an appeal still lie. The appeals from Ghana 
will cease after that country becomes a republic later 
this year. 
Thus, to pause for a moment, of the first five links suggested 
in this article, only one, the free association between all full 
members of the Commonwealth, remains indisputably robust, 
while it is possible that there is still some strength in the 
common possession of British institutions. 

(6) The final link, or rather, group of informal links, still 
remains as strong as ever, and in this really lies the 
secret of the present continued strength of the 
Commonwealth, despite its change of face. Mercan- 
tile, economic and defence co-operation, together with 
close consultation on all topics of mutual interest 
probably count for more than any legal obligations.*5 

What then are the crucial or essential elements present 
today in the relations between all the full members of the 
Commonwealth ? It seems that the first and sixth alone of the 
links suggested above remain undoubtedly in force. The fourth 
may possibly still be effective, for at least the use of British 
institutions is still widespread. And, in addition, although 
there is no longer a common allegiance to the Crown, the 
Crown does still seem to possess some unifying characteristics. 
But are these elements to remain important for the future, or 
are they too to be whittled away like the majority of the 
original six links outlined above ? 

Current developments within the Commonwealth are no 
longer startling. Few people will be worried merely because 
the independence of, say, Nigeria will mean the loss to the 
United Kingdom of something like half its remaining colonial 
and protectorate population put together. What does concern 
us is that the newly independent countries should be able to 
stand on their own and to live in harmony with all other 
Commonwealth countries. That may be said to be one of the 
main objects of the exercise. It is against this object that the 
few remaining links between the full members must be mea- 
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sured to see whether they will still be necessary in the future. 
It seems inevitable that before very many more years have 
passed practically the only territories which will remain as 
British colonies will be those small islands which have not yet 
been satisfactorily integrated with larger parcels of land, and 
which are therefore unable to stand alone economically. 
Already the movement for independence has been active in the 
continental colonies and protectorates, and, as was said at 
the beginning of this article, many of them have progressed 
quite far along the road to independence. It is probably to be 
expected that they will in due course become full members of 
the Commonwealth, rather than independent states outside 
the Commonwealth. It seems axiomatic that they would have 
to be prepared to join an association of free will and trust. 
They must be prepared to accept the equal status of the other 
existing full members, and also the existing members, on the 
analogy of a club, must be prepared to accept the membership 
of the newcomer. Probably nothing more tangible will be 
demanded on either side. Even though the possession of British 
institutions is common to the majority of the present full 
members, there seems no real reason why this should in any 
way be a condition of membership. As freedom of association 
is the key to the relationships between the present and future 
members of the “club”, membership really depends upon 
nothing more than common consent. Thus any present or 
future member ought to be able to choose whatever form of 
government it wishes without necessarily prejudicing its 
Commonwealth membership. It may even be that some 
already sovereign state outside the Commonwealth would be 
welcomed within the family if it should wish to apply for 
admission, for the present full members obviously value their 
status, whether it be for sentimental or for economic reasons. 

As we have seen, even the embracing of republican status 
by India, Pakistan and Ghana, or of its own monarchy by the 
Federation of Malaya, has made no difference to the wish of 
those countries to remain within the Commonwealth. Although 
these countries recognize the Queen as Head of the Common- 
wealth, this is only a symbolic recognition, and it would 
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probably be going too far to assume necessarily that recogni- 
tion of this title will always be essential in the future. If an 
existing member or a new member should wish to ignore the 
position of the Monarch altogether, and to recognize no one 
as Head of the Commonwealth, would this automatically mean 
the end of that country’s Commonwealth membership? This 
would be a strange result in view of the fact that the title 
“Head of the Commonwealth” means nothing tangible at all.3¢ 
If a symbol is required for the club, could it not be trade or 
some other common factor? Are we not thrust back once more 
to the conclusion that freedom of association is the only 
essential factor in the status of full membership of the 
Commonwealth, and that the advantages of mutual trade, 
agreements, consultations and defence arrangements are the 
real reasons why countries still desire to remain as members 
of the Commonwealth? Granted these mutual advantages, 
may not the toleration and bounds of the Commonwealth be 
limitless ?37 

In one view the Commonwealth is all the stronger for the 
links between its full members being loose and voluntary. It 
may be said that there is every ground for optimism; that with 
the demise of the British Empire there has grown up an 
influential group of countries which may have the most 
important of all roles to play in the twentieth century; that 
through its size, strength and common purpose it could lead 
the world into a new era of peace and true coexistence. But 
might there not be another side to the picture? With the 
constant and ever-quickening growth of the full membership 
is there not a danger that the Commonwealth might become 
too amorphous? Rather than there being safety in numbers, 
could there not be danger? Already there are serious clashes 
of view and interest among several of the members. India and 
Pakistan have, ever since independence, been on terms which 
at times have been little short of war, particularly over the 
Kashmir question, though their relations have become more 
easy of late. 

South Africa has been on difficult terms with most coun- 
tries in the world, regardless of membership of the Common- 
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wealth, and there has been particular enmity between South 
Africa and India. Mr. Harold Macmillan’s speech in Cape Town 
in February 1960 finally brought into the open the sharp 
difference of opinion between the United Kingdom and South 
Africa over apartheid. This difference of opinion was again 
brought into focus at the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London which ended on 13th May, 1960, when 
South Africa was sharply attacked by the Prime Ministers of 
the Federation of Malaya and of Ghana. Although the com- 
muniqué issued at the end of the Conference reaffirmed the 
principle that Commonwealth countries should not interfere 
in the internal problems of other member countries, yet a 
precedent of some kind may have been set in the opposite 
direction, for it was also stated that informal discussions about 
South Africa’s racial problems had taken place. 

Again, the troubles within and about the Central African 
Federation, which are too well known to require recapitulation 
here, may be danger signals; and the relationship between 
Jamaica and the other members of the British Caribbean 
Federation are at present not good. These problems are omi- 
nous, and they suggest that at times the outward appearance 
of the Commonwealth may be little more than a facade, a 
mere form hiding a lack of trust between many of the members. 
Could not the Commonwealth become nothing but a weak 
group of countries, each learning more and more to preserve 
its own secrets from the others, or could it not be worse than 
weak? After all, the world is in a sorry state, and the larger 
the Commonwealth grows the more it becomes like a Common- 
wealth of the whole world, which would be unlikely to work 
any better than the world itself does at present. To push the 
possibilites to an extreme, it is by no means legally impossible, 
however improbable, that an application for full membership 
of the Commonwealth should be made by the United Arab / 
Republic, or even by the U.S.S.R. At present it is clear that | 
such an application would be rejected, but in a few years’ time 
a working majority of the full members might feel well disposed 
towards either of those two countries, and vote for their 
admission. This presumably would be the end in actual fact, 
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even if not in form, of the Commonwealth, and the present 
entirely unofficial position of the United Kingdom as chairman 
of the club could not save it. 

This would be a most unlikely extreme occurrence, but the 
point is that it could happen,.as the Commonwealth is at 
present constituted and as it is developing. In a way the 
departure of Burma, the Sudan and the Republic of Ireland?* 
from the Commonwealth may have been a good sign, for it 
suggests that there are some elements of Commonwealth 
membership, probably indefinable, which countries out of 
sympathy with present Commonwealth ideals cannot stomach, 
and that therefore the loose and voluntary links of the 
Commonwealth are of some hidden strength after all. The 
recent communiqué of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
contains once more the statement that the Commonwealth is a 
multi-racial free association of independent and sovereign 
states, and it is upon this basis that some people have argued 
that South Africa must accept racial equality within its own 
borders or else leave the Commonwealth altogether. Probably 
a decision one way or the other must be made by South Africa 
before long, and it may be significant that although at the 
recent Conference the South African representative asked for 
approval of his Government’s intention to take the steps neces- 
sary to change South Africa into a republic within the 
Commonwealth, this approval has not yet been given. Such 
a change of status within the Commonwealth would, as has 
been said already, require the consent of the other full members 
of the club, and the communiqué asserts that, generally speak- 
ing, the choice of republican or monarchical status by any one 
member state will not be interfered with by the others. 
Permission was indeed granted to Ghana to become a republic 
within the Commonwealth, but the Prime Ministers decided 
that South Africa must apply again for permission when it has 
held the necessary referendum in its own country. Can it be 
that this breathing space has been taken so that all member 
states may think carefully about the South African problem 
in relation to the ideals and purpose of the Commonwealth ? 
It is to be hoped that the strength of the Commonwealth 
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will remain, and that it will continue to take its place in the 
world as a force for good. There is no point in idealizing the 
Commonwealth unless we can be sure that it is worth idealiz- 
ing. It will be up to all the members of the Commonwealth to 
see that it preserves its stature, and in particular the present 
full members must be regarded as in a position of trust to this 
end. With this object in view, a knowledge of some of the 
dangers inherent in such a vast and growing club may be no 
bad thing. A particularly encouraging product of the recent 
Prime Ministers’ Conference is the decision that the constitu- 
tional position of the Commonwealtlh is to be reviewed in the 
light of modern development. A committee is being formed to 
advise on the possible future structure of the Commonwealth, 
There can of course be no question of any derogation from the 
absolute equality of all full members, old or new, but the 
possibility of regional groupings has been canvassed. On lines 
such as these it may well be feasible that the rapidly expanding 
association should be able effectively to retain its strength and 
moral leadership in the world. 


NOTES 

1. See O. Hood Phillips, ‘‘The Constitution of the State of Singapore”, 
[1960] Public Law 50. 

2. And see Colin Leys, ‘““The Case Against Federation in Central Africa”, 
[1960] P.L.18. 

3. See G. C. Ramphal, ‘“‘The West Indies: I. The Constitutional Back- 
ground”, [1959] P.L.128; J. G. McPetrie, ‘‘The Constitution of the 
West Indies”, [1959] P.L.293. 

4. See D. C. M. Yardley, ‘““Commonwealth et Decolonisation”, Les 
Cahiers du Droit, vol. 44 (1959), p- 33- 

5. British North America Act, 1867. Under this statute Canada became 
a federation of four Provinces, but the Act granted powers to the 
Dominion to increase the number of Provinces, and there are now ten. 

6. Under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, a 
federation of six States was created, though section 3 of the Act 
provided that Western Australia should only join the federation as 
a State if Her Majesty was satisfied that the people of Western 
Australia were in agreement. The consent of the people of Western 
Australia was duly obtained, though somewhat reluctantly. 

7. The title of Dominion was accorded to New Zealand in 1907 by 
Royal Proclamation, though representative government had been 
obtained in 1852 by the New Zealand Constitution Act, and respons- 
ible government was granted by Royal Instructions in 1856. 

8. The Union of South Africa gained Dominion status under the South 
Africa Act, 1909. 
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After a troubled history for many centuries, Dominion status was 
granted to what may geographically be called Southern Ireland by 
the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act, 1922. But successive govern- 
ments of the Free State steadfastly manifested their intention to 
secede altogether from the Commonwealth, and completely inde- 
pendent republican status was recognized by the United Kingdom 
Parliament in the Ireland Act, 1949. Newfoundland was recognized 
as a Dominion early in the twentieth century, but its Constitution 
was suspended at its own request in 1933 as a result of serious 
economic depression in the island, and in 1949 it became the tenth 
Province of Canada after a plebiscite had been held on the issue. 
This position was recognized in the British North America (No. 1) 
Act, 1949, of the United Kingdom Parliament. 


. For a detailed discussion of these events see J. E. S. Fawcett, The 


Inter Se Doctrine of Commonwealth Relations (1958). 


. For a further discussion of the present legal position, see D. C. M. 


Yardley, Introduction to British Constitutional Law (1960), chapter 13. 
See supra, fn. 9. 
Both Australia and New Zealand were at first reluctant to adopt the 
provisions of the Statute, and did not do so until some years later, by 
the Statute of Westminster Adoption Act (No. 56 of 1942) in 
Australia, and the Statute of Westminster Adoption Act, No. 38 of 
1947 in New Zealand. 

On the effect of the Statute generally, see K. C. Wheare, The 
Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status (5th ed., 1953). 


. These institutions are, however, at present under suspension in 


Pakistan (see below), and seem likely to be abandoned for the most 
part in Ghana (see below). 


. See e.g. O. Hood Phillips, The Constitutional Law of Great Britain and 


the Commonwealth (and ed., 1957), chapters 4 and 37. 


. Supra, fn. 9. 
. The only other condominium within the Commonwealth is that of 


the New Hebrides, in which jurisdiction is exercised jointly by the 
United Kingdom and France. 


. This will be discussed in more detail in succeeding pages. 
. Under the Indian Independence Act, 1947, the major portion of 


British India and (eventually) also of the native states became the 
Hindu state of India, and two smaller portions, separated by Indian 
territory, became the Moslem state of Pakistan. Under the powers 
conferred by the Act, the Indian Constituent Assembly drafted a 
new Constitution which came into force in January 1950 and set 
up a “‘Sovereign Democratic Republic” on a federal basis. This was 
the first time that a Commonwealth country had become a republic 
and yet had voluntarily chosen to remain within the Commonwealth, 
recognizing the British Monarch merely as Head of the Common- 
wealth. 

See fn. 19, supra. The development of Pakistan after independence 
was on rather different lines. For various political reasons little 
progress was made by the Pakistan Constituent Assembly in the 
preparation of a new Constitution, and in 1954 the Governor-General 
proclaimed a state of emergency and dissolved the Constituent 
Assembly. For a full account of this crisis and the subsequent litiga- 
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. Ceylon Independence Act, 1947. 
. Under the Ghana Independence Act, 1957, the territories formerly 


. Under the Federation of Malaya Independence Act, 1957, full 


. See supra, fns. 19 and 20. 
. e.g. British Somaliland. 
. The Preamble to the Statute of Westminster, 1931, lays down the 


. e.g. Ghana later in 1960. 
. British Nationality Act, 1948, as amended by the British Nationality 


. For a short account of the subject, see D. C. M. Yardley, Introductin 
. ¢.g. as regards the law of treason: Yardley, Joc. cit. 

. See supra, fn. 20. 

. See William Pickles, The French Constitution of October 4, 1958 (1960), 
. See C. H. Alexandrowicz, Constitutional Developments in India (1957). 
. See the views of Mr. S. Namasivayam, a Ceylon Tamil, in his boot 
. See e.g. the communiqué issued on 13th May, 1960, after the 


. See the view of Mr. C. M. Shafqat, The New Pakistan Constitutin 


. It is still possible, though perhaps unlikely, that Cyprus, when ii 
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tion involved, see Sir Ivor Jennings, Constitutional Problems in Pakista 
(1957). In February 1955, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers issued 
a declaration recognizing Pakistan’s continuing membership of the 
Commonwealth even if it should become a republic. A new Consti. 
tuent Assembly finally approved a Constitution for a federal Islamic 
Republic, and this came into force on 23rd March, 1956. Unhappily 
for the makers of this document it was to be short-lived, as will bk 
seen below. 


known as the Gold Coast achieved full independence within the 
Commonwealth. 


independence within the Commonwealth was achieved by the 
federation composed of the nine Malay States together with Penang 
and Malacca. 


convention that any alteration in the law concerning the Succession 
to the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles requires the assent of 
the Parliaments of all the Dominions as well as that of the United 
Kingdom Parliament. But this is convention, not law. 


Act, 1958. 
to British Constitutional Law (1960), pp. 84-87. 


reprinted from [1959] P.L. 228. 


Parliamentary Government in Ceylon, 1948-1958 (1959). He is vey 
optimistic about the future of Parliamentary institutions in Ceylon 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


(1957), PP- 55-59. 


becomes independent, will choose to remain outside the Common 
wealth, but in association with it in some way. There would : 

to be no objection in principle to this, provided that the existing 
members are prepared to make such an arrangement work. The sam 
can be said of the coming union between British Somaliland ani 
Somalia, or that mooted between Ghana and Guinea or other Wes 
African states, or indeed of any link by way of confederation whic 
has been suggested in some quarters for Pakistan and Persia. ; 
Though citizens of the Republic of Ireland still possess certal 
privileges under British constitutional law, according to the termsd 
the Ireland Act, 1949. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


by Nem ELper 


ARLIAMENTARY government in each of the five 

Scandinavian countries has its own indigenous character- 

istics and it is not an easy matter to treat the region as a 
unit in this context without introducing a certain artificiality into 
the analysis. There is one respect, however, in which all the 
Scandinavian states are alike: they all have multi-party 
systems. Thus Finland at the present time has seven political 
groupings represented in her legislature; Norway and Denmark 
have six apiece (excluding in the latter case the representatives 
for Greenland, the Faroe Isles and the German minority in 
Slesvig) ; Sweden has five and Iceland four. Admittedly not all 
of these groups are politically weighty, but, if the less significant 
be left out of the reckoning, the Finns, Norwegians and Danes 
can be said to be working a five-party system and the Swedes 
and Icelanders each to have four major groups. 

One reason for this galaxy of parties is that all five countries 
use one form or another of proportional representation in their 
electoral systems. This to some extent reflects an adherence to 
the radical liberal stream of democratic thought and a desire 
to have all sections of national opinion represented in the 
legislature. In Finland especially, where P.R. was introduced 
in 1906 while the country was still under Russian rule, the 
radical reformers were inspired by nationalist sentiment: there 
was a wish to show tenderness to all minorities within the 
nation by way of reaction against the insensitivity of Nicholas 
II’s régime to any expression of Finnish opinion. But to some 
extent also the adoption of P.R. in Scandinavia was due to 
tactical political considerations—in Sweden and Denmark, for 
example, the Conservatives were anxious to check their decline 
during the first two decades of this century in face of the 
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steadily increasing pressure from the Left. Whatever the reason 
for its first appearance, P.R. has had its usual effect of ensuring 
the representation of small fringe parties and making more 
difficult the healing of splits in existing political groups. 
Social conditions almost certainly also play a part in 
bringing about a complex party pattern. Even if single. 
member majority elections were to be introduced in Scandin- 
avia—the question is an academic one except possibly, as will 
be mentioned later, in Sweden—it is doubtful whether a 
two-party system on familiar lines would readily emerge. In 
the first place, a considerable section of the farming community 
in each country has become accustomed to defend its interests 
by voting for its own agrarian party. The Finnish Agrarians 
probably command the steadiest and proportionately the 
largest vote of any farmers’ party in the five lands (they have 
fairly consistently controlled a quarter of the seats in the 
Finnish Parliament since the war). The Icelandic Progressive 
party is relatively the next strongest, but Sweden (the Centre 
party) and Norway (Agrarians) also have sizeable contingents. 
Denmark is the least clear-cut case: here the Moderate 
Liberal (Venstre) party draws almost a half of its support 
from the farmers, but there is in addition a Radical Liberal 
party which commands the allegiance of many smallholders. 
Probably except in Denmark, then, the introduction of single- 
member majority elections would not from this viewpoint tend 
to reduce the number of parties, for the farming vote is 
geographically localized and would still be able to make itself 
felt as a separate force. Again, other types of voter can be 
found preponderating in one geographical area though they 
may be in a minority in the country at large, and these too 
would tend to be perpetuated—e.g. pockets of Communist 
voting strength in both Finland and (less importantly) Sweden. 


It may perhaps be mentioned in passing that both Sweden and ' 


Denmark had several parties in existence during the era of 
single-member majority elections that preceded the adoption 
of P.R. in 1909 and 1915 respectively. Probably, however, 
little can be proved from this, for the franchise was then 
restricted and parties were comparatively rudimentary. 
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Proliferation of Parties 

The difficult question now arises of the effect which the 
proliferation of parties in Scandinavia has had on the nature of 
parliamentary government in the region. One would expect 
the usual rule to hold good—the more numerous the parties, 
the more unstable the governments (and the stronger the 
legislatures). One might then perhaps look for signs of dis- 
satisfaction with the system and attempts to revise the constitu- 
tion so as to strengthen the executive and restore the lost 
prestige of government. Some of all this there has certainly 
been in the Scandinavian states, but on the whole surprisingly 
little. Probably the best way to examine the matter is by first 
reviewing how matters stand in the individual countries and 
then looking at the region as a whole. 

Iceland, where parties have been fairly evenly balanced in 
the Althing, has been ruled by a series of coalitions and minority 
governments (but mostly by coalitions). At present a combina- 
tion of Social Democrats and Independence party men is in 
power with a working majority behind it. The electoral 
system was revised by the Althing in the direction of greater 
proportionality in 1959. It would appear, therefore, that the 
country is able to combine efficient government with a multi- 
party system, but the evidence is regrettably too fragmentary to 
justify any very secure conclusion. 

In Denmark no party emerged with a clear lead over any 
other at the immediate post-war elections in 1945, and it 
proved impossible to revive the coalition of Social Democrats 
and Radical Liberals which had ruled the country with a 
majority from 1936 till the Nazi occupation. Nor has any party 
emerged with an absolute majority at any time since 1945. Asa 
result, a succession of minority governments held sway 
between 1945 and 1957 and the political centre of gravity 


} alternated from left to right between the Social Democrats and 


the Moderate Liberals. Part of the difficulty seems to have 
been due to the temporary phenomenon of the powerful 
Communist vote at the 1945 elections. Certainly the Social 
Democrats gained ground steadily after this initial setback 
Until at the 1953 elections they came to outnumber single- 
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handed the combined forces of the two right-wing groups 
(Conservatives and Moderate Liberals). They suffered a slight 
recession in 1957 but have apparently strongly entrenched 
themselves in power by entering into a coalition government 


that same year with the Radical Liberals and the small new 


Single-Tax Party, thus giving Denmark her first majority 
government since the war. 

The post-war party situation in Norway offers a remarkable 
contrast to the pre-war scene. During the inter-war years no 
single party got a majority in the legislature and no government 
had a majority either. Consequently eleven ministries were 
formed in all during the period with an average life-span 
of two years each. Since the war the Norwegian Labour 
party has completely dominated affairs, and changes of 
ministry have been no more than domestic internal reshuffles, 
Labour emerged with an absolute majority in the 1945 
elections and has never lost it—despite an electoral reform 
carried through in 1952 which was designed to meet complaints 
that under the old system majority parties got bonuses of seats 
to which they were not entitled. A considerable programme of 
social welfare legislation has stood the party in good stead, and 
it draws support from fishermen and from the small farmers 
of the west as well as from industrial workers. 

A similar political phenomenon appeared for some time to 
be developing in Sweden. The Social Democrats in that 
country registered a fairly steady advance in the country and in 
the Riksdag from the turn of the century onwards, and the 
continuous increase in the numbers of the industrial working 
class in town and country alike seemed likely to carry the 
party to a well-nigh impregnable position. The first minority 
Social Democrat government was formed as early as 1920, and 
after a period of some uncertainty in the 1920s the party’s 


strength in terms both of votes and seats grew apace at a whole } 


series of elections from 1932 onwards. In 1932 a minority Social 
Democrat government came to office and very shortly after- 
wards established itself in a strong parliamentary position by 
entering into a working agreement with the Centre (Agrarian) 
party to carry out a programme of public works and aid to 
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primary producers. In 1936 this agreement was consolidated 
into a formal alliance, and a ‘‘Red-Green Coalition” ruled the 
country with the comfortable majority until the outbreak of 
the war. In the 1940 elections the Social Democrats proved 
strong enough to command the legislature on their own for the 
first time. But these were the years of national coalition 
government in Sweden (as elsewhere) and the Social Demo- 
cratic overall majority in the Riksdag faded away at the next 
elections in 1944. The party has, however, been in office, 
either in coalition or alone, continuously since 1932, with the 
exception of a brief interlude in 1936. 

The post-war years have been a falling-off in Social 
Democratic predominance, and, while that party still remain 
by far the largest single grouping, they seem further than ever 
from an absolute majority position. From 1945 to 1951 they 
ruled alone. From 1945 to 1948 their strength in the Lower 
House was equal to that of all other parties combined, but 
since 1948 they have declined to a minority position in that 
Chamber. From 1951 to 1957 they revived the old alliance 
with the Centre party and could control the legislature with all 
the ease of the immediate pre-war years. But in 1957 the 
Centre party retired from the coalition because it disagreed 
with a Social Democratic pensions plan, and since then the 
Social Democrats have been in an increasingly precarious 
position. In general it can be said that the Social Democrats 
have been forced to rely mainly on the disunity of their 
opponents for the passage of their bills during their spells of 
single-party rule. In respect of financial measures their 
position has been somewhat stronger, because these are passed 
by a joint vote of the two Houses and the Social Democrats 
have been able to dispose of a majority in the Upper House 
sufficient to carry the day. Now even this resource is failing 
them, and a situation of near-deadlock has been reached in the 
Riksdag over the last three years. The proportional representa- 
tion electoral system is not on the whole well adapted to 
resolving a political impasse of this kind because landslides in 
one direction or the other are rare and shifts in party strength 
tend to occur slowly over a period of time. It will be interesting 
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to see whether the forthcoming general elections later this 
year will do anything to break the deadlock. There is some talk 
on the Social Democratic side of introducing single-member 
majority elections if the present state of affairs persists. 

The problem of finding a working majority for a govern 
ment is probably more acute in Finland than in any other 
Scandinavian country owing to the peculiar political condi- 
tions prevailing there. There is in the first place a fairly strong 
block of Communist deputies which has generally accounted for 
about a quarter of the seats in the unicameral Finnish Parlia- 
ment during the post-war years (the Communist party in 
Finland was outlawed before the war and only re-emerged in 
1945). The Agrarian party has similarly maintained itself at or 
about the level of a quarter of the seats in the legislature, and 
the same was true of the Social Democrats until they split into 
two factions in 1957. The rest of the field has been divided 
between the numerically small but highly influential Swedish 
People’s party representing the Swedish-speaking section of the 
population (just under ro per cent of the total); a small post- 
war grouping, the Finnish People’s party, which is predomin- 
antly a Liberal party; and a Conservative party which polls 
strongly enough to give it a fairly constant representation of 
thirty or so out of a total parliamentary membership of 200. 

This intractable and rigid party situation is complicated 
still further by the vigorous partisanship which marks the 
Finnish political scene and by the frequent head-on clashes of 
interest between the Agrarian and Social Democratic groups 
over questions of wages and prices. It has been made even more 
awkward at times by the exceptionally heavy inflationary 
pressures which Finland has experienced in the post-war 
years. On occasions, indeed, a party government of any 
description has been found impossible, and caretaker régimes 
of a non-party character have had to be resorted to in order to 
tide things over. Thus M. von Fieandt, the President of the 
Bank of Finland, was Prime Minister of a ‘‘business cabinet” in 
1957 and M. Kuuskoski, the Director-General of the National 
Pensions Board, headed a government of officials, businessmen 
and Trade Unionists in the following year until the general 
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elections fell due. For the rest, the story has been one of complex 
coalitions and minority régimes. The Communists participated 
in the government from 1945 to 1948 but went out in the latter 
year under a cloud after President Paasikivi had publicly 
proclaimed that they were planning a coup by infiltration more 
or less on Czech lines. Since then they have receded into the 
wings. Coalitions of Agrarians and Social Democrats, usually 
with some representation for the Swedish people’s party, have 
been quite common more recently. Much though the two major 
partners differ from each other, they are united in disliking the 
Communists more. The coalitions thus work along from day to 
day until some new crisis arises—it may be caused by Agrarian 
proposals about the prices of farm produce or by some Social 
Democratic project that is designed to satisfy labour demands 
and prevent Communist strength from increasing on the union 
front. 

Can any generalizations be made about the workings of the 
multi-party system in Scandinavia in view of the differences 
between the political situations in the different states? First, it 
is evident from Norwegian, and, to a lesser degree, from 
Swedish experience that a multiplicity of parties does not 
necessarily rule out single-party majority rule. But this 
appears to be an exceptional case, something perhaps in the 
nature of an historical accident, and it would probably be wise 
not to make too much of it. 

Secondly, and more important, the problem of finding and 
keeping a majority by means of a coalition has proved on the 
whole easier in the Scandinavian lands than, for example, in 
France under the Fourth Republic, and this holds true even of 
Finland. Even when a minority government has had to be 
formed, it has usually lasted longer than any government of 
the Fourth Republic. In Denmark, for example, there have 
been two coalitions and effectively three spells of minority 
government in the fifteen years since the war ended. The 
first coalition lasted three years, the second has lasted a 
similar length of time to date. The minority governments have 
lasted slightly over three years apiece, discounting internal 
reshuffles caused by the deaths of Prime Ministers while in 
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office. In Finland the turnover has certainly been more rapid, 
but this is largely because the occasional non-party régimes 
only last a few months. Two Agrarian-Social Democrat 
coalitions since the withdrawal of the Communists from office 
in 1948 have lasted two years apiece and at least two minority 
governments have lasted a year or so. Probably the split in the 
Social Democrats will alter the balance unfavourably, but on 
the whole the record of governmental stability in Finland to 
date can be said to be good with some bad patches. 

It would seem to be a fair prima facie conclusion that 
Parliaments in the Scandinavian states are still probably 
relatively more significant in political life than is the case in, 
say, Britain or France. Most of them, for example, traditionally 
have powerful committee systems whose members are 
conventionally reappointed year after year to the committee 
on which they serve. Norway is the exception here: she has 
committees, but they do not play such an important part in the 
legislative process as the systems in Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland. In these latter countries, the committees, of course, 
assume their greatest importance in times of minority govern- 
ment when they can cause extensive changes in the legislative 
programme of the government. Irritating though this un- 
doubtedly can be to the government concerned, it has often 
been accepted as representing the greatest consensus of 
opinion to be found: there is a subtle and elusive tradition still 
perceptible in Scandinavian politics that hallows compromise. 
In times of majority government, the committee systems 
recede in importance: apart from performing the familiar 
function of helping to shape the details of government measures, 
they also commonly work up into acceptable drafts the 
frequently rudimentary texts of private members’ bills. But 
their activities in this field are, of course, determined by 
considerations of party and can hardly be considered as an 
expression of parliamentary strength vis-d-vis the government 
of the day. 


The “‘elective’’ function 
Certainly the prevalence of multi-party systems means that 
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Scandinavian Parliaments are still on occasion in active 
exercise of the function which Bagehot regarded as the most 
important function of the House of Commons—the “elective” 
function, the task of making a government. Shifts of party 
opinion may occur in legislatures between elections and bring 
about a change of régime. It is worth remarking in this context 
that there are traces of the political systems of an earlier era 
in one or two Scandinavian constitutions which could tend to 
increase the significance of this activity on the part of the 
legislature in the appropriate party situation. The Swedish 
constitution, for example, reflecting an ancient suspicion of the 
executive, weakens the power of dissolution by rigidly requiring 
the Riksdag to be dissolved every fourth year. Thus if a 
government dissolves a Riksdag at the end of its second year, 
the new Riksdag will have only two years to run before another 
general election takes place. The Norwegian constitution of 
1814 goes even further, following the principle of the separation 
of powers: the Storting may not be dissolved at any time 
during its four-year span. 

Some other constitutional survivals from the era before the 
arrival of parliamentary government may be briefly mentioned 
at this point for the colouring they give to the operations of 
government in Scandinavia, though it can hardly be said that 
they modify the parliamentary system in any important 
respect. Ministers in Norway and Sweden, true to the principle 
of separation of powers, are not allowed to take part in the work 
of the parliamentary committees in those countries, and in the 
Norwegian Storting they are not even allowed to vote (the 
awkwardnesses to which this might obviously give rise under 
modern conditions are avoided by the use of substitute members 
of the same party). Probably the most important effect of this 
tradition at the present day is that the practice of choosing as 
cabinet ministers men who are not members of the legislature 
is somewhat commoner in the Scandinavian countries than 
with us. Again, there is a widespread legal rule in Scandinavia 
that requires the proceedings of the cabinet to be recorded so 
that they may subsequently be scrutinized by a special 
committee for evidence of illegalities. This practice is carried 
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exceptionally far in Sweden, where the Constitutional Com- 
mittee has the power to recommend the dismissal of a minister 
or ministers if in its opinion he has “disregarded the true 
interests of the realm”. It need scarcely be said that this 
clause is a constitutional dead-letter in normal times, but it has 
been invoked in times of minority government (the last occasion 
was in the late 1920s). 

The Finnish constitution is unusual in the opportunities it 
gives to minorities to make things awkward for the government 
of the day. In this respect its procedures are closer to the pre-de 
Gaulle French model than are those of any of the other four 
Scandinavian states. Thus a written interpellation can be 
presented to the government by any twenty deputies and the 
Council of Ministers is obliged to reply within fifteen days. The 
reply may then be made the occasion of a vote of no-confidence 
on the traditional pattern. Again, one-third of the members of 
the House have the power to compel a bill to be stood over 
until the next election by signing a motion to that effect. 

By way of compensation, however, Finland is unique in 
Scandinavia in having an influential executive enjoying a 
prestige of his own independently of the legislative. This is, of 
course, the President of the Republic. He might be styled the 
residuary legatee of the powers of the Grand Dukes who 
represented Russian suzerainty over Finland in Tsarist days, 
and his office was created in 1919 at the time that Finland 
proclaimed her independence as a compromise between those 
who hankered after a constitutional monarchy and those who 
merely wished to have a figurehead. Normally he is elected by 
an electoral college reflecting the proportionate strengths of the 
parties at an earlier direct popular vote, but in exceptional 
circumstances he may be chosen by Parliament. Since he 
serves a six-year term, he represents an element of stability in 
the political life of the country. He has wide powers. He can 
call an emergency meeting of Parliament at his discretion and 
can dissolve Parliament. He may initiate bills of his own and 
exercise a suspensive veto over bills passed by the legislature 
(if he withholds his signature for a period of three months, this 
is counted as equivalent to rejection). A new legislature can 
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override the veto. He has powers to carry out diplomatic 
negotiations; he can issue executive decrees on administrative 
matters provided they do not involve amendments to existing 
law; he is Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. He 
appoints the Prime Minister and can haggle with him about 
the membership of the cabinet (this power incidentally 
enables him to go outside Parlaiment for cabinet ministers 
when the parliamentary situation is in deadlock). His decrees 
and bills require the countersignature of a minister, but, of 
course, he has the right to dissolve Parliament in case counter- 
signature is refused. 

In summary, it may be said that the disadvantages of 
multi-party systems and of proportional representation do not 
appear to have been felt as acutely in Scandinavia as in many 
other parts of the world. They have resulted at times, but by 
no means universally, in a certain amount of governmental 
instability and a consequent increase in the power of Parlia- 
ment in relation to the executive. This is a state of affairs which 
the peoples of the area are, up to a point at least, prepared to 
accept with equanimity and even to relish. Certainly no such 
gulf has opened up between the legislature and sentiment in 
the country at large as that which contributed to bring about 
the downfall of the French Fourth Republic. Political differ- 
ences may be acute at times, as they have been in Finland, 
but the lines of division have not been so numerous and so deep 
as to debilitate government for any length of time and the 
authority of government has not noticeably suffered any 
general decline. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF TUNISIA 
SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


By Witu1aM LEE 
D=: TOUR, the Arabic word for constitution, provided 


the name of the Tunisian nationalist party. Yet, 
Tunisia’s independence in March 1956 left, unfulfilled, 
this important demand of the Neo-Destour party. When the 
constitution was finally promulgated in June 1959, it merely 
formalized the structure of the Tunisian state which had been 
developed in practice during three years of Neo-Destour rule. 
Two decades of patient action accounted for a relative 
absence of political quarrels and the ease with which the party 
was able to assume undisputed power after independence. 
Founded in 1934, the Neo-Destour was the creation of dynamic 
young men who were impatient with the inactivity of the old 
*‘Destour Party.” Led by Habib Bourguiba, the Neo-Destour 
developed a structure sensitive to the vacillation of Franco- 
Tunisian relations and a doctrine firm in its concepts and 
ingenious in the variety of its application. The organization 
of the party, inspired by the structure of the French Communist 
party, enabled it to vary considerably its tactics. During the 
application of a liberal French policy, the executive bureau 
could meet openly and forward its directives to the federations. 
Repression by French authorities brought clandestine opera- 
tions: the national organizations allied to the party, especially 
the trade union movement (UGTT), took over the task of 
organizing nationalist activities; the local cells or regional 
federations became autonomous units. In 1958, a general 
party reorganization and centralization abolished the federa- 
tions, since the reason for their autonomy had ended with 
independence. 
The basic assumption of the party leaders was that in- 
dependence was inevitable. They gradually redefined national 
liberation as “emancipation”, internal autonomy, and then 
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independence. The réle of the party was to hasten inde- 
pendence by organizing and educating the people. Accord- 
ing to circumstances, this policy changed from organizing 
strikes, assassinations and violent demonstrations to accepting 
office in the Tunisian government and negotiating with France. 
By its long and successful experience, the party earned the 
respect of the Tunisian people to such an extent that the party 
line was followed even when the reasoning behind it was 
obscure. 

The uncanny political judgement of Bourguiba, le Combat- 
tant Supréme, brought a faith in him which no other Tunisian 
nationalist leader could successfully challenge. In discussions 
with the French, all important decisions had to be referred to 
him. While the leaders of the party might have exercised a 
collective direction, they sought to avoid French attempts to 
show a disunited party. Bourguiba was consciously built up 
as the sole spokesman for the nationalist movement. He ex- 
pressed a desire to conserve his stature as the undisputed 
national leader by not taking on political responsibilities after 
independence; but such a retreat would have allowed him to 
exercise his authority only indirectly. Choosing to assume 
power himself after the proclamation of independence, 
Bourguiba became Prime Minister in the new government. 

The Neo-Destour had already won considerable power 
with the signature of the conventions of internal autonomy 
in June 1955. These conventions marked a change in climate 
and a less abusive interpretation of the original protectorate 
treaty. The Bey, “Possessor of the Kingdom of Tunis”, re- 
mained an absolute monarch. He continued to promulgate 
decrees proposed by the Prime Minister, but the approval 
which had been exercised by the Resident General was 
replaced in practice by that of the Neo-Destour. 

This régime of internal autonomy had barely been put 
into effect when it was replaced by that of independence. The 
rapidity of this change was the result of three main pressures: 
(i) the independence of Morocco (2nd March, 1956); (ii) the 
threat to Bourguiba’s moderate leadership of the Neo-Destour 
made by Salah Ben Youssef (who opposed internal autonomy 
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and made a demagogic campaign for complete independence) ; 
(iii) the probability that the National Constituent Assembly 
would itself proclaim independence upon its election. The date 
of the Assembly’s convocation (8th April, 1956) served as a 
catalyst pushing France to grant independence before it 
became a fait accompli. Automatic promulgation by the Bey of 
whatever constitution was drawn up by the Assembly was 
provided for in the decree of convocation. 

Elections for the Assembly were held five days after the 
signature of the independence protocol on 20th March, 1956. 
In the elections, the National Front, comprising the Neo- 
Destour, the labour union (UGTT), the commercial (UTAC), 
and agricultural (UNAT) organizations presented lists in all 
eighteen districts. Its manifesto declared that only one decisive 
step remained to complete national liberation. The Constituent 
Assembly was to be elected to take this step. The political 
programme of the manifesto called for a régime of constitu- 
tional monarchy and the establishment of democratic institu- 
tions. The latter should permit the free manifestation of the 
people’s will in municipal councils and in a parliament. There 
should be a rigorous separation of powers between the legisla- 
ture, the executive and the judiciary. The government should 
be responsible to parliament. The voting system (scrutin de liste 
majoritaire a un tour) gave little chance to any other party and 
all the National Front candidates were elected. 

According to the decree convoking the Constituent 
Assembly, its sole function was to draft a constitution “defining 
the organization and operation of the different institutions of 
the state, and the rights and duties of citizens”. Legislative 
authority was not conferred upon the Assembly and was re- 
tained by the Bey. Effective legislative power was exercised by 
the Bourguiba government which obtained almost automatic 
promulgation of the decrees it submitted to the Bey. 

Notwithstanding this legal situation, the Constituent 
Assembly was called upon to mark its approval of government 
policy. When his first government was formed in April 1956, 
Bourguiba went through the motions of presenting his Ministers 
to the Assembly and defining the programme of his govern- 
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ment. But this attempt at an investiture was not followed by 
any vote. On other occasions the Assembly met to hear 
speeches by visiting foreign dignitaries or by the Prime 
Minister. Bourguiba’s statements on matters of internal or 
external policy were usually followed by the unanimous voting 
of a resolution approving or placing confidence in the 
government. 

Only one budget, that of 1957-58, was debated by the 
Assembly. A cursory examination was made by a financial 
commission and then by the Assembly. But the Assembly had 
no power to change the proposal submitted to it; its réle was 
consultative. Modifications in the budget made by the govern- 
ment subsequent to this approval by the Assembly further 
demonstrated its advisory rdle. 

The limitation of the power of the Constituent Assembly 
to that of elaborating the constitution served to concentrate 
political power in the hands of the Council of Ministers and, 
more especially, in those of its president. Since the executive 
bureau of the Neo-Destour was composed of many of the same 
men and was also presided over by Bourguiba, the centraliza- 
tion of authority was doubly assured. Initiatives in policy 
could come from either the party or the administration, and 
on important matters, parallel approval was automatic by 
both the executive bureau and the Council of Ministers. The 
only hindrance to automatic implementation of party policy 
was the Bey. Otherwise, the régime in Tunisia could already 
be considered as “‘presidential’’. 

To the party leaders who sought to create a modern and 
dynamic new state, the monarchy was a feudal anachronism 
as well as an obstacle to direct power. The civil list of the Bey 
was extravagant, and the corruption of some of the members 
of his family was unabated. At the time of strained Franco- 
Tunisian relations during the protectorate, the Bey chose to 
approve decrees contrary to the national interest rather than 
risk losing his throne. The Bey refused to promulgate the decree 
calling for the Constituent Assembly until he was threatened 
with exposure of his political manceuvrings to retain French 
control of the police. During the struggle between Salah Ben 
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Youssef and Bourguiba, the Bey attempted to ally himself 
with the Youssefists with an eye toward dissolving the Con- 
stituent Assembly and forcing the resignation of the govern- 
ment. The enunciation of these arguments at the Constituent 
Assembly portended a “modification” of the Beylical régime. 
Meeting on 25th July, 1957, the Constituent Assembly unani- 
mously abolished the monarchy, proclaimed the Republic and 
named Bourguiba President of the Republic until the 
constitution went into effect. 

The Bey had already lost his “sovereignty” when the 
Assembly voted at its second meeting: “The Tunisian People 
is the legal depository of the Sovereignty which will be defined 
by the new constitution.” The formal legislative authority 
which he had lost could have been transferred to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ; this choice would have reduced the executive's 
power, restricted the party’s control over state policy, and 
implied the future creation of a parliamentary régime. It was 
rejected. The law of 29th July, 1957, states: “The Law, 
adopted by a Conseil de Cabinet grouping the Secretaries of State 
concerned, is promulgated by the President of the Tunisian 
Republic and published in the Journal Officiel.”” This text in- 
creased the centralization of power in comparison to previous 
provisions since approval was now required by a limited 
Conseil de Cabinet and not the Council of Ministers. 

Bourguiba’s option for a presidential form of government 
was further evidenced by the manner in which he named his 
new government. He himself assumed the combined functions 
of President of the Republic and Prime Minister. To emphasize 
their responsibility to him alone, Bourguiba called his former 
ministers ‘‘Secretaries of State”. In contrast to the procedure 
used with the previous ministry, no presentation of the new 
government was made before the Assembly. 

While party policy was being made into law without the 
Assembly’s control, the Assembly slowly continued its discussion 
of the text of the constitution. A project was finally elaborated 
at the end of January 1958, but discussions had barely begun 
when the bombing of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef on 8th February 
caused their suspension. Regular plenary sessions began again 
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in the autumn for the first of three final readings of the text. 
After these readings were concluded in May, the constitution 
was promulgated on Ist June, 1959. 

Although legislative authority is vested in a National 
Assembly, the constitution allows the continuation of strong 
executive initiative. The sovereignty of the people is expressed 
through simultaneous direct elections for five years of both 
the President of the Republic and the members of the Assembly. 
In keeping with the practice already established, the Secretaries 
of State are not responsible to parliament, but rather to the 
President of the Republic. A separation of powers is created by 
the formation of independent legislative, executive and judicial 
authorities. 

Several differences distinguish this separation from the 
American example which served as its inspiration. Both the 
Assembly and the President of the Republic can initiate laws, 
but the proposals of the latter have priority. The Assembly 
holds two ordinary sessions a year, each of which may last 
no longer than three months. Between ordinary sessions (and 
during extraordinary ones), the President of the Republic may 
promulgate decree-laws, provided that they have the approval 
of the appropriate permanent commission. These decree-laws 
are submitted for the ratification of the Assembly at its next 
ordinary session. 

In order to balance these provisions for a strong executive, 
other stipulations guaranteed the controlling powers of the 
Assembly. Its basic weapon is the power to approve the general 
government policy by voting laws, and in commission, decree- 
laws. Laws are specifically required to regulate state finances, 
to ratify treaties, and to approve Presidential decisions for war 
and peace. Only laws can limit the rights and liberties of 
citizens and the guarantees of freedom. Organic laws are called 
for to decide the electoral procedure and meeting dates of the 
Assembly, and the powers and organization of the High Council 
of the Judiciary, the Conseil d’Etat, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the municipal and regional councils. Should war 
or imminent peril prevent election of the President or the 
deputies, the Assembly is empowered to extend these mandates. 
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In case of the death, resignation, or incapacity of the President, 
it is the Assembly which designates a successor. Its choice is 
preceded by a five-week interim appointment made by the 
Council of Ministers from among its members. This procedure 
was probably adopted in view of the influence which the 
ministers’ selection would have on that of the Assembly, and 
in light of the positions held by political personalities when 
the clause was written. 

Although the constitution took effect on the day of its 
promulgation, it provided that the existing organization of 
political power was to be prolonged until elections for the 
Assembly and the Presidency were held in November 1959. 
The electoral law convoked the voters (male and female) for 
8th November. Electoral districts were revised and the number 
of deputies was reduced from ninety-eight to ninety (each 
deputy representing forty thousand inhabitants). The Neo- 
Destour list of ““National Union” faced less opposition in this 
election than did the “National Front” for the Constituent 
Assembly. Whereas one independent and thirteen communist 
lists opposed the National Front in 1956 (eighteen districts), 
there were only two opposition lists (communist) in 1959 
(seventeen districts). Bourguiba was the only candidate for the 
Presidency. The provision in the electoral law invalidating any 
list which did not have as many candidates as there were seats 
disqualified at least one opposition list when one of its members 
withdrew at the last minute. List voting discouraged opposition 
candidates who would uphold local interests and thus rein- 
forced the constitution’s provision that each deputy is a repre- 
sentative of the whole nation. The entire National Union slate 
was elected. Ninety-one per cent of those registered voted for 
Bourguiba, and out of more than a million votes cast, only some 
three thousand went to the communist lists. 

The lists of the National Union were composed, as in 1956, 
of representatives of the Neo-Destour and of the national 
organizations representing labour, business and agriculture. 
About a fifth of the candidates were again trade union leaders. 
The increasing place of women in political life was shown by 
the candidature of the president of the Union of Tunisian 
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Women (UNFT) and by zealous feminine support for National 
Union candidates in all manner of voting operations. The 
National Union manifesto (which did not cite the national 
organizations this time) reflected the recent themes in 
Bourguiba’s weekly speeches. It announced the intention of 
its candidates to make the republican régime into an efficient 
instrument guaranteeing the integrity and dignity of the 
nation; to resolve the sovereignty problems (Bizerta, southern 
frontiers), to liquidate underdevelopment, to redouble the 
construction effort in the battle for economic advancement, 
to continue a foreign policy of Maghreb solidarity and 
international co-operation. 

The first project elaborated by the National Assembly was 
its internal rules. They were designed to promote national 
unity rather than a frank dialogue between the government 
and parliament. Several ideas which would have led to such 
a dialogue were rejected: responsibility of the government to 
parliament, a system of formalized parliamentary questions 
requiring government answers (interpellations), and parliament- 
ary investigating committees (before which the President of 
the Republic and civil servants could be required to appear). 

At each stage in the discussion of a bill, the President of 
the Republic or his representative has the right to be present 
and to speak. He begins the discussions of all bills on the floor, 
and can speak in the course of debate when he desires. The 
consideration of government bills during the parliamentary 
sessions in the spring of 1960 demonstrated that national unity 
had been created between the executive and the legislature. 
The government’s budget proposal, for example, was adopted 
by the Assembly after a discussion which introduced no 
substantive changes. 

Only three permanent commissions exist: one (thirty 
members) on economic, financial, and social affairs; a second 
(ten members) on political affairs (rights, elections, administra- 
tion, defence and foreign policy); and a third (ten members) 
on general legislative affairs (writing legal codes such as the 
penal code, commercial code, etc.). The permanent commis- 
sions are now the principal manifestation of the Assembly’s 
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activity. The consideration of current legislation, especially 
decree-laws, occasions commission meetings which are held at 
intervals varying from twice a week (economic) to once a 
month (general legislation). The most important organic laws 
still lacking are those setting up the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Conseil d’ Etat. 

Since no bills proposed by individual deputies are expected 
to be introduced until the Assembly’s third ordinary session 
in October 1960, it is not yet possible to judge how the applica- 
tion of these rules will affect bills on which there is no strong 
party position. Initiatives made by an individual deputy are 
thwarted by a lack of parliamentary experience and of appro- 
priate services to aid him. As the members of the Assembly gain 
experience in legislative procedure, one can expect that they 
will gradually take a more significant part in Tunisian political 
life. 

The internal rules impose upon the deputy an almost 
certain defeat unless he can gain the support of party leaders. 
Although a bill might be approved by a commission, the 
bureau of the Assembly can decline to put it on the agenda. 
Additions to the agenda are made by absolute majority after 
a limited discussion led by the representative of the President 
of the Republic. The procedure for discussion on the floor 
favours the government and the commissions since their repre- 
sentatives can speak at any moment. On amendments, they 
are the only speakers allowed in addition to the proposer and 
an opponent. Bills proposed by deputies cannot be reconsidered 
during the same session if they are defeated; those presented 
by the government can. 


Looking back at the legislative record of the Tunisian | 


government since independence, one is impressed by the effect- 
iveness of the centralized régime in transforming the political, 
social and economic aspect of the nation. .The Neo-Destour 
first turned its attention to a reform of the political institutions 
of the state. Besides the establishment of representative govern- 
ment on a national level, local and regional reforms were 
introduced. Municipal councils were formed whose members 
were chosen in direct secret elections. Women first voted in 
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Tunisia in the municipal elections of May 1957. The Neo- 
Destour lists (called Relévement Social) won in eighty-seven of 
the ninety-four districts; independent candidates gained some 
or all of the seats in the remainder. In the municipal elections 
of May 1960, there were no opposing lists, partly because of 
the incorporation of independents into the lists of the Relévement 
Social. 

Significant reforms were also made in local and national 
administration. Thirteen regional provinces were created, 
headed by appointed governors. Throughout the administra- 
tion French civil servants were replaced, except for a small 
minority who were retained under special contract. The 
shortage of qualified Tunisian personnel was a serious problem, 
given the large number of vacancies and new jobs which were 
created. These initial difficulties were gradually overcome, 
however, and the operation of the government services contra- 
dicted the pessimistic predictions of French officials under the 
protectorate. 

In the realm of social and religious reform, Tunisia adopted 
some of the most notable changes to be made in any Arab 
country. Only the prestige of the new independent government 
enabled it to embark on a policy of modernizing old Islamic 
institutions. Under the /aic inspiration of the Neo-Destour, the 
Constituent Assembly hedged on the matter of religion and 
made the simple statement that ““Tunisia’s religion is Islam’’. 
Collective religious lands came under the control of the state, 
and the institution of the Habous was abolished. The Islamic 
courts were replaced by a modern court system. A nationality 
law and code of personal status were enacted which abolished 
polygamy, instituted freedom of choice in marriage, and 
created marriage and divorce proceedings under law. The 
adoption of family names was required. The observance of 
Ramadan was discouraged in order to advance the “war” 
against economic underdevelopment. More impressive than 
the application of these measures was the generalization of a 
spirit that Tunisia should become a modern and civilized 
nation. In the cities, the emancipation of women was an es- 


pecially visible aspect. Highlighted by the weekly talks of 
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President Bourguiba, this campaign utilized all means of 
communication. 

In his speeches Bourguiba emphasized the “‘economic battle 
against underdevelopment” which became the preoccupation 
of the government. When the trade union leadership soon after 
independence called for an economic and social programme 
based on long-term planning, this pressure was fought by the 
party and led to a split in the labour movement. Since this 
time, however, the government has gradually adopted many 
of the measures favoured by the union, including the formation 
of a national planning commission. Overall plans for economic 
development and international trade have been one of the 
areas of Tunisian policy hardest hit by the continuation of the 
Algerian war. Upsets in Tunisia’s carefully balanced neutrality 
have led to retaliatory economic measures and an unfortunate 
tendency to define economic relations in terms of political 
rather than economic considerations. 

A policy of land reform has been adopted to redistribute 
to individual Tunisian farmers land belonging to the state 
and to non-Tunisians. In the Medjerdah valley, an agrarian 
reform has begun in which the government prepares land and 
supervises its use in intensive irrigated cultivation. The extent 
of land held by one person is limited, and the government 
investments in preparing the land for intensive irrigation are 
paid for in land. This unusual technique of payment in kind 
is calculated by estimations of the original value of the land 
and of the value which has been added to it by its preparation 
for irrigation. 

A more spectacular economic development has been the 
generalization of work camps giving year-round employment. 
Unemployment figures amounted to a tenth of the total 
population soon after independence. Work camps which em- 
ployed men in shifts were initially adopted on a small scale; 
since the beginning of 1960, an extensive full-time programme 
was undertaken. Partial financing is made possible through 
American assistance in surplus agricultural goods, since the 
workers are remunerated partly in currency and partly m 
wheat. Although each governor has complete charge of organ 
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izing the programme in his district, a co-ordinating committee 
has been recently formed. It will attempt to replace such public 
works projects as road widening and park building with more 
productive schemes such as irrigation and tree planting. As a 
result of this programme, jobs have been created for virtually 
all the unemployed. 

It is in function of these political, social and economic 
accomplishments that one must judge the political régime 
which has been established in Tunisia by the Neo-Destour. 
The appeal of efficiency and national unity has sometimes 
led to a curtailment of individual liberties and freedom. Once 
the major work of national construction has been completed, 
however, a multi-party system might develop. The institutional 
framework already established is flexible enough to permit 
considerable changes in its application. In the near future, 
a departure from this national unity—such as the transplanta- 
tion of a multi-party democracy—could weaken the effort 
of national construction. The system of government in 
Tunisia might be best termed benevolent and democratic 
authoritarianism. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Germany Rejoins the Powers. Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis 
J. Edinger, Stanford University Press. 320 pp. 52s. 


This book is an attempt at examining the attitudes of those 
who have influence on West German foreign policy — in par- 
ticular of the “‘power élite’. There are chapters on public 
opinion and on the élites which it selects. There are also 
chapters cn the Bonn government’s foreign policy in general, 
and an interesting examination ofa test-case, the Israel Repara- 
tions agreement. The technique employed is chiefly statistical: 
a fair amount of the information on which it is based comes 
from a readily available published source, the Jahrbuch der 
oeffentlichen Meinung (Institut fuer Demoskopie). 

Its pretence at scientific method, however, breaks down at 
two crucial points — even if it is a valid method in the field of 
foreign policy. The wrong questions are asked of the wrong 
people. Of elderly dignitaries dozing in high office it has been 
asked whether they went to a university, if they are doctors of 
philosophy, what were their occupations at three periods and 
what were then their political views. Specimen answers to the 
last six questions are “Bus. Bus. Bus. 0. 0. 0.” or “Clergy, 
Clergy, Clergy, 0. o. o.”. Had inquiry been made of their real 
political views, and whether they were Volljuristen or belonged 
to a Student Corps, the replies, as far as they went, might have 
been of some use. As it is, the information is useless and occasion- 
ally looks untrustworthy as well as irrelevant (the ““Communi- 
cations Elite, Education”, for example). Nor is the career 
information joined up in a significant way with the discussion 
of foreign policy. 

This is a serious and high-minded book by two distinguished 
authors. It is merely also rather silly. C. J. HucHes 


Democratic Government and Politics. J. A. Corry and 
J. E. Hodgetts. Third Ed. Revised. University of Toronto 
Press. vii, 691 pp. 58s. 

Professor Corry’s book under this title well-known since its 
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original appearance in 1946 now appears in a revised form with 
a joint author. It remains, however, very much the kind of 
book its was — an introductory text-book of government for 
Canadian students. Of the many ways in which such a work 
can be written, the one adopted has certain advantages. It 
takes the main branches of government and the main constitu- 
ents of the political scene and seeks to show how these look in 
Canada, the United States and Great Britain. It is thus hoped 
to make the student reflect upon the general problems of 
modern government in a way which might come less naturally 
if the systems of different countries were described one after the 
other. Since Canada is the country that the prospective users 
will know most about, the description can linger on the more 
specific ingredients of the British and American systems. 

In the hands of a good teacher this book could be very 
useful, but the non-Canadian must confess to some doubts as 
to whether in itself the work does bring out some of the main 
problems in the real world of politics in a sufficiently challeng- 
ing form. It is not that the authors are wholly complacent; 
they call attention to the growing difficulty that legislatures 
find in trying adequately to control the operations of govern- 
ment. And they claim that “judicial scrutiny of executive 
action which has played a very important part in ensuring 
that government shall be servant and not master, is being 
steadily relaxed’’. But there are other and more critical issues 
of which they leave their readers unaware — perhaps because 
they bulk less large in Canada than in Great Britain or the 
United States. 

The most important of these are the questions which arise 
in modern government from the fact that all the State’s 
activities are conditioned by the world-struggle euphemistic- 
ally known as peaceful co-existence in which we are involved. 
What for instance of the relationship between the vast sums 
spent in largely uncontrollable fashion upon research and 
development in defence on the idea that the control of the 
purse by representative institutions is the keystone of demo- 
cracy? What about the shifting balance between military and 
civilian advisers of the President and the Prime Minister? Or 
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again, what about the effect on responsible government of our 
involvement in a network of alliances and international econ- 
omic institutions? Indeed, reading this book, it is hard to 
recollect that Canada itself has taken so prominent a position 
in the development of post-war international organization. A 
long and admirable chapter on the civil services of the three 
countries and their problems is silent on the very important 
problems of their foreign services. 

On political parties again the reader is left to ask his own 
questions about the relations between their structure and the 
tasks they have to perform; the real issues confronting the 
British Labour Party are hardly brought out; indeed trade- 
unions and their political significance under modern conditions 
are surprisingly neglected. One presumes that the book went 
to press before the last general election in this country; other- 
wise one would be hard pressed to know on what the authors 
base their remarks that “it seems probable that the Liberal 
party in Britain is doomed and that its supporters will be dis- 
tributed between the other two parties . . .”. Since the same 
sentence appeared in the 1946 edition it is perhaps that their 
main concern is to be consistent. 

Finally, one suspects that it is too long since the authors 
renewed their acquaintance with Whitehall; the combination 
of the post of Secretary to the Cabinet with that of one of the 
Permanent Secretaries to the Treasury and Head of the Civil 
Service should not go unnoticed; nor the clear emergence of 
its holder as the chief official adviser to the Prime Minister - 
and by no means one imagines on administrative matters only. 
There may be something of importance here. 

Max BELOFF 


Essays in Labour History. Edited by Asa Briggs and John 
Saville. Macmillan, 1960, 364 pp. 42s. 

In his sixty-nine years, the late G. D. H. Cole played many 
distinguished roles, each of which could be regarded by lesser 
men as a more than satisfactory contribution of a life-time. 
To name the more important, there was Cole the adult educa- 
tion and university teacher, who inspired two generations of 
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students with his prodigious learning. There was Cole the 
indefatigable administrator, the ideal committee man and rap- 
porteur of conferences, whose practical contribution, especially 
to the development of social studies at Oxford, is less well- 
known. There was Cole, in his earlier years, the labour con- 
sultant, writing trade union constitutions and advising on 
union policy. There was Cole the socialist theorist and publi- 
cist, always stimulating and provocative of thought even 
among those who disagreed with him. And, of course, there 
was Cole the author who wrote a small library of books, 
ranging from slim volumes of poetry and satirical verse through 
detective stories to solid tomes on social and economic policy 
and the history of socialist thought. The number and range 
are impressive and characteristic of the man. In an age of 
increasing academic specialism, Cole remained encyclopaedic 
in his approach — a fact symbolized by his unique distinction 
of being classified in the Oxford University Gazette as a member 
of all three sub-faculties of the Faculty of Social Studies — 
philosophy, politics and economics. Last, but not least to those 
who knew him personally, there was Cole the man, wise, 
helpful, patient and thoroughly humane, a man of high ideals 
and of essential goodness. 

The present book, written in his honour, and intended for 
presentation on his seventieth birthday, has, alas, had to 
appear as a memorial volume. It is composed of four essays, 
including one by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, which are in the nature 
of personal recollections and which whet the appetite for the 
full-length study the subject surely deserves. The rest, the bulk 
of the book, consists of nine essays written by university 
teachers on various aspects of nineteenth century labour 
history. The choice of major theme is a fitting tribute to Cole’s 
own work in this field which did so much to raise the academic 
status of a relatively neglected but important area of historical 
studies. Their authors share, no doubt, Cole’s broad political 
commitment to the values of the Labour Movement but the 
essays are scholarly and craftsmanlike pieces of work. Some of 
them, like Sidney Pollard’s account of the development of the 
Co-operative Movement from community building to shop- 
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keeping and John Saville’s study of the background to the 
Taff Vale decision, provide further elaboration and documen- 
tation of familiar themes; others, like Royden Harrison’s essay 
on the positivist, E. S. Beesley, help to fill gaps in the record; 
others, again, like E. P. Thompson’s “Homage to Tom 
Maguire’’, one of the Yorkshire founders of the I.L.P., and 
Eric Hobsbawm’s study of ‘“‘Custom Wages and Workload in 
Nineteenth Century Industry”, break new ground; while Asa 
Briggs contributes an illuminating piece on the language of 
social class. Each of the essays is a solid, well-written contribu- 
tion to knowledge and, taken together, they constitute a fitting 
memorial to the man they honour. 
GEOFFREY OsTERGAARD 


Pressure Group Politics. Harry Eckstein. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 1960. 168 pp. 16s. 

Whatever else Mr. Harry Eckstein does in this book, he 
shows the worthwhile contribution that responsible pressure 
groups make to political action. In Britain, the pressure group 
has a bad name, suggestive of trying to get by influence what 
cannot be got by merit. Yet, by whatever name it may be 
called, the pressure group is an essential means by which the 
ruled can bring pressure to bear upon their rulers. Political 
parties in opposition, trade unions, trade associations, rate- 
payers’ associations, societies for the propagation of this or 
prevention of that, are all pressure groups, the aims of some 
being more commendable or less selfish than the aims of others. 
The essence of politics in Great Britain has always been a 
tug-of-war between the citizen and the executive and it is here 
that the pressure group has a proper part to play. Even an 
apparently selfish political aim — the reduction of purchase tax 
on particular articles, the exclusion of foreign goods by an 
import duty or a reduction in the rates—can usually be 
supported by some evidence of public benefit and it is as proper 
that such a case shall be pressed home vigorously upon the 
responsible authority as it is often proper that the authority 
shall stoutly resist it. A wise equilibrium is attainable in politics 
only as a resultant of the pressure of various forces and it is 
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because this is recognized that certain of the most powerful 
pressure groups — the Trades Union Congress is probably the 
outstanding example — have today almost attained the respecta- 
bility of an Estate of the Realm. Indeed the Government 
would be embarrassed if it had not available for consultation 
and negotiation in many fields a trade association or trade 
union able to voice the collective opinion of an industry or its 
workpeople. 

Mr. Eckstein is a research worker from the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, California. In 
this study he has sought to expound the theory of the operation 
of the pressure group in politics and to illuminate it by refer- 
ence to the activities of the British Medical Association. The 
title Pressure Group Politics proposes more than the book has to 
offer. It is essentially ““The B.M.A. in Action” and it is that 
part of the book — fortunately by far the larger part — that is 
important. The first twenty-five pages, called “Theoretical 
Framework’’, are tough going for an English reader. He must 
work hard to extract a meaning from sentences such as ““Con- 
sensus does not imply the cessation of politics, but it does imply 
a shift of political concerns to issues best dealt with through the 
unobtrusive interplay of semi-politicalized groups” ; or “Within 
consensual systems different groups have different propensities 
to act in politics, depending upon contingencies like those 
operating in non-consensual systems’’. If an author wants to 
indicate that doctors can be persuaded to practise in groups or 
health centres, is it necessary for him to say that their “‘inhibi- 
tions against corporatization may be overcome”? 

However, by page forty Mr. Eckstein has emerged from his 
chrysalis. From there onwards the book consists of an accurate 
and indeed brilliant account of the organization of the British 
Medical Association, its self-assigned role in politics, its rela- 
tions with the Ministry of Health and in particular its successes 
and failures in trying to shape the National Health Service 
along lines agreeable to the medical profession. Mr. Eckstein 
has taken immense pains to get his facts right and the book is a 
substantial contribution to the history of the Service. It shows 
how things really happen and explains some events which on 
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the surface appear mysterious enough — how for example the 
teaching hospitals came to be given substantial autonomy and 
the right to keep their endowments. 

Very properly Mr. Eckstein underlines the influence of 
individuals. He pays a deserved and discerning tribute to 
Mr. Bevan for his drive in getting the Service going and for his 
unwillingness to meet its critics, the B.M.A. in particular, until 
the legislation was on the Statute Book and its broad lines 
determined. Mr. Eckstein rightly emphasizes the cumbrous 
nature of the B.M.A.’s organization, but he underestimates the 
burden this imposes upon its negotiators. They have to commit 
the Association without having the power to commit it and 
their real battle must often be with their own colleagues rather 
than with the Minister. Again, Mr. Eckstein underestimates 
the effectiveness of Ministers in blocking pressure by the 
Association where it seems proper to them to do so. Generally 
speaking, it can be said that the Association has won its battles 
when right and reason was on its side, but lost them when it is 
pursuing purely medico-political ends. Mr. Eckstein cites “The 
case of the redundant registrars” as an example of a successful 
negotiation. Another was the removal of the ban upon the 
prescribing of heroin. In both these cases, on any objective 
assessment of public benefit, the Minister was certainly 
“wrong”. But in such cases as ‘“The Struggle over Spens’’, the 
Bill for registering opticians in 1959, and the more recent Bill 
for registering professions supplementary to medicine in 1960 
the B.M.A. failed to carry their points not because their 
machinery was too cumbersome but because they were pur- 
suing political and not professional or social aims. 

The most satisfying lesson to be drawn from Mr. Eckstein’s 
study is that there are in British politics checks and balances 
by which it is possible to extract the best value out of the 
activities of pressure groups while checking their more self- 
centred manifestations. 

Mr. Eckstein is to be congratulated upon a masterly piece 
of social research. It has lessons to teach the politician, the 
administrator and members of pressure groups likewise. The 
failure of the author’s heroic attempt to compress his story into 
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the mould of a theory of political behaviour serves only to 
illustrate the fact that in the political demi-monde there are 
no theories. There are only men. Hucu LinsTEAD 


Five Elections in Africa. A group of electoral studies edited 
by W. J. M. Mackenzie and Kenneth Robinson, Oxford, 
1960. ix & 496 pp. 55s. 

In 1956 and 1957 a number of developing territories in 
Africa were due to hold general elections, in most cases for the 
first time in their history. Electoral methods, based in general 
on the European models of England and France, were to be 
used in countries with utterly different backgrounds and 
traditions. Forecasts of what would happen were various and 
conflicting. To many of the people of these countries the 
elections appeared as the prelude to national freedom and self 
government; at last the people were able to choose for them- 
selves the rulers of their lands; liberty was dawning. On the 
other hand the more pessimistic of the critics foresaw confusion 
and muddle, with probably corruption and mismanagement. 
How, they asked, could the ignorant villagers of Africa be 
expected to understand the subtleties of electoral procedure 
and of political programmes? Would the illiterate peasants 
understand at all what was happening, and be able to make a 
free choice ? Was it sense to talk of universal adult suffrage in 
countries dominated by superstition, by Paramount Chiefs and 
secret societies such as Porro and Wunde? So, before the 
elections were held, Professors Mackenzie and Robinson 
arranged for impartial studies to be made on the spot of each 
of these elections, following the general methods adopted in 
the Nuffield College surveys of recent British elections. Pro- 
fessor Robinson himself went to Senegal; Dr. Philip Whitaker 
to the Western Region of Nigeria; Dr. D. J. R. Scott to Sierra 
Leone; Mr. G. F. Engholm reported on the African elections 
in Kenya, and Mr. J. H. Price on the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria. To these detailed reports Professor Mackenzie has 
added a valuable essay, drawing some conclusions about the 
administration of the elections and possible future develop- 
ments, 
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The general impression one gets from these admirable 
reports is that the elections worked surprisingly well; they were 
efficiently administered; most of the voters understood what 
they were doing; there were no riots or disorders; and the 
people did, within the limitations of the system, express their 
views and get the rulers they wanted. Of course there were 
exceptions to this; in Kenya the franchise was very narrow and 
complicated, and the members elected formed only a small 
minority in the Legislative Council; in some districts the signifi- 
cance of the party symbols was misunderstood; there were 
administrative troubles too; some voters failed to push their 
voting papers into the slits in the ballot boxes; some Presiding 
Officers made mistakes which invalidated numbers of votes, 
and there was often difficulty in identifying the voters whose 
names were on the registers. Nonetheless, judged simply on the 
administrative level, there can be no doubt that the elections 
were a success, though Professor Mackenzie in his summing up 
makes some useful suggestions for future improvement, includ- 
ing an interesting suggestion that the French method of 
balloting — with voting papers enclosed in official envelopes - 
may well be more appropriate than the English system of 
separate ballot boxes for each candidate. He also shows the 
degree of difficulty caused by the elaborate circumscription of 
the franchise in Kenya, compared with the simple qualifica- 
tion of other territories. 

More important than this however is the question, which 
can not yet be answered, whether such electoral systems are 
appropriate in these countries. They have been introduced 
partly because the inhabitants demand them, and _ partly 
because the expatriate rulers are unwilling to hand over the 
government except to rulers chosen by the people at large, 
versed in the ways of democracy as we understand it. But the 
rejection of parliamentary democracy in Sudan, Pakistan, and 
other newly enfranchised lands may well raise a doubt about 
the future. No one can yet foresee whether such forms of 
government will take root in Africa, nor, if they do, how they 
will adapt themselves to their new climate. 

There are few more important political questions in the 
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world today than that of the future of Africa. What manner of 
nations will replace the old colonial territories as independence 
is achieved? Professors Mackenzie and Robinson and their 
colleagues have made an outstanding contribution to the study 
of this problem, for which we should all be grateful. Professor 
Mackenzie pleads wisely for more Governments to follow the 
Indian example of issuing after each general election a 
statistical and administrative report setting out what happened, 
in a form which is kept reasonably stable through a long series 
of elections. This should undoubtedly be done. But this book 
shows the value of outside observers and independent comment. 
B. Kerrn-Lucas 


“The Observer” and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914. A. M. 
Gollin. Oxford University Press, 445 pp. 45s. 

“A torch in a Fleet Street of tapers’, thus St. John Ervine 
described Garvin, and the simile is a particularly apt one, for 
there was a flaming, even incendiary, quality about the man 
and his writings that kindled answering fires in other men. 
Churchill spoke at his death of his “burning patriotism” and 
Admiral Fisher, on embarking with him upon their strange, 
clandestine alliance, declared: “I will always stand by you 
through everything, you possess the sacred fire”, thereafter 
addressing him as “Beloved Garvin” and signing himself 
“Yours till hell freezes’! With equally passionate loyalty 
Garvin himself declared of the Unionist leader: “I will fight 
for A.J.B. while there is breath in my body — as indeed he did 
until Balfour’s resignation relieved him from a tie which had 
grown embarrassing through a loss of faith in his leadership. 

The ‘‘romance”’ with Northcliffe began idyllically too. “I 
have dreamed for hours often and often of what might be done 
if I were your political right hand” — a dream which for a time 
was to be fulfilled in amazing fashion. With Northcliffe, too, 
there came ultimately disagreement (leading to the Observer 
finding a new owner in Astor), but without ugly accompani- 
ments and leaving friendship unimpaired. Therefore, despite 
the plotting and scheming and volte-faces inseparable from 
party politics, loyalty and patriotism agreeably sound the key- 
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note of this lengthy and detailed account of Garvin’s first six 
years as editor of the Odserver and make it attractive and 
exciting, as well as highly instructive, reading. 

When the curtain rises a stroke has just knocked “‘Joe’ 
Chamberlain out of the political arena and we are shown 
Garvin, his fanatical disciple and already a renowned editor, 
wooing Northcliffe, the great press lord. Northcliffe owns news- 
papers but yearns to exercise political power through them, 
Both men see that they are complementary to one another. 
“When Joe is gone,” writes Garvin to Northcliffe, “where is 
the man? You are the man!” What he really means is that he, 


$] 


Garvin, is the man — with the aid which only Northcliffe can | 


give. For Garvin regards it as his mission to further the great 
design which he feels to be implicit in Chamberlain’s later 
policy - an Empire closely united by new bonds (Imperial 
Preference), outwardly strong enough to face any combination 
of enemies and rendered inwardly stable by social reforms. As 
soon as Northcliffe buys the Observer and instals him as editor 
events shape themselves to Garvin’s hand. “Jackie” Fisher 
confides in him completely in his struggle for naval security 
and Garvin, primed with secret information, begins hammering 
on the first of his great themes. But presently it is he who 
initiates the ideas, promulgating a positive programme for the 
schism-torn Unionists, urging the party truce and conference 
or a federal solution for the Irish problem, inciting the Peers 
to resist the Parliament Bill — in short he becomes the mentor 
whose advice is as freely sought as it is given. 

It is great drama and it is the author’s continual awareness 
of this fact, combined with his impeccable scholarship and 
shrewd commentary, which has enabled him to steer an 
intelligible course through the vast mass of material put at his 
disposal, thereby making an outstanding contribution to the 
annals of the period. His achievement must appear all the 
greater in view of his American background — a circumstance 
which, one might add, would never be deduced from his style, 
which is a model of its kind and has a peculiarly English 
flavour. 

CHILsTON 
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Parliamentary Supervision of Delegated Legislation. 
John E. Kersell. 1960. Stevens. 173 pp. 25s. 


One’s first reaction on picking up Mr. Kersell’s book was 
to doubt whether there is any room for a further study of this 
topic in view of the Reports of the Donoughmore and ~Davies 
committees and of the writings of such experts as Sir Cecil Carr 
and Sir Carleton Allen. The author has, however, fully 
justified the publication of another monograph. The particular 
merit of the book is that, although it concentrates on only one 
aspect of delegated legislation, i.e. parliamentary supervision, 
it gives a detailed comparison of the practice in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 

It would be unreasonable to expect much fresh information 
about the United Kingdom, but even here there is a fuller 
account of the arrangements made by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party for scrutiny of delegated legislation than any 
which has previously been seen. (It is surprising to learn that 
the Conservative party leadership is unaware that a sub- 
committee of its active back benchers meets regularly to review 
statutory instruments — p. 63.) The detailed studies of the other 
members of the Commonwealth are fruitful in interesting points 
of comparison, and they enable the author to make valid 
suggestions for reform of the arrangements in the United 
Kingdom. For example, Australia has found no difficulty in 
working to a rule that publication of statutory instruments 
must coincide with or precede the coming into effect of the 
instruments. Canada is able to have recurring and often pro- 
longed parliamentary debate of delegated legislation in oppor- 
tunities provided by renewal of enabling legislation. Does the 
author take into account the greater political control of 
delegated legislation in Canada? 

Mr. Kersell is concerned about the prevention of injustices 
and the redress of grievances. He commends the New Zealand 
practice whereby grievances arising out of delegated legislation 
can be aired in Parliament during a certain period each week. 
It is true that the now Clerk to the House of Commons made 
recommendations on grievances to the Davies Committee in 
1953. It is also a fair criticism of that committee that it was so 
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preoccupied with negative procedure and its consequences 
such as the late-night sittings that it failed to collect adequate 
information about and make detailed reports on many impor- 
tant aspects of delegated legislation. Even so, is there evidence 
that many persons are peculiarly aggrieved by the operation 
of particular statutory instruments? A citizen is no doubt often 
peculiarly aggrieved by administrative action in circumstances 
where he has no redress in the courts, but more often than not 
this will arise from some activity other than the operation ofa 
statutory instrument, as in the Crichel Down case itself. There 
seems no justification for treating separately grievances arising 
from statutory instruments, and yet the very important wider 
question of redress of citizens’ grievances (involving such 
possibilities as the ombudsman which are not discussed by the 
author) can scarcely be dealt with in a page or so in a mono- 
graph on delegated legislation. 

Occasionally, Mr. Kersell disappoints the reader when 
sponsoring recommendations of others by failing to clarify 
those recommendations. He favours Lord Campion’s proposal 
that the Scrutiny Committee report on the merits of statutory 
instruments, and tells us that under this proposal merits can be 
separated from policy. One would have liked demonstration 
by example of how this distinction would work in practice. He 
supports extension of the laying procedure by which drafts are 
tabled and made subject to negative resolutions. He acknow- 
ledges that practical reasons prevent all instruments from being 
laid in draft, but thinks that exceptions could be provided for 
by “appropriate escape clauses” in the relevant enabling Acts. 


But no drafting suggestions about these escape clauses are given. | 


This book can be recommended to anybody who wants to 
know the details of parliamentary review of delegated legisla- 
tion in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

Harry STREET 


Church and Parliament. The Reshaping of the Church of | 


England 1828-1860. Olive J. Brose. Stanford University 
Press. Oxford University Press, 1959. 239 pp. 27s. 6d. 


The central figure in this book is Charles James Blomfield, 
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Bishop of London from 1828 to 1856, that is, for almost the 
whole period covered by this study. His personality, influence 
and activities affect the development of events at every stage, 
while his ideas of practicality and expediency in reforming 
church abuses coincided with those of the leading politicians 
from Peel onwards. 

Dr. Brose has written a fascinating study of years of great 
importance to the Church of England, and her unfolding tale 
illustrates once again the English skill for avoiding the rocks of 
logic, and for sailing where, though stormy, the waters give 
some hope of safe passage. It can hardly be denied that the 
main reasons for this practical attitude to affairs are the 
methods of Parliament, which normally disincline politicians 
to endanger their majorities by disputes about high flown 
principles, and urge them rather to find ways by which abuses 
may be remedied with as little opposition as possible. 

The idea of a national Church in the original sense of the 
word was still strong in the first half of the last century, but it 
was beginning to break up. The toleration accorded to Roman 
Catholics, the growth of Dissent and of those who altogether 
rejected the Christian religion were making the theory that 
Church and State were identical an incredible fiction. There 
was therefore strong pressure both inside and outside Parlia- 
ment to adopt legislation which would curtail the position and 
the privileges of the Church. 

The Church of England itself was in a deplorable state of 
corruption and inefficiency. Pluralities were common and the 
inequalities of endowments were both a scandal and a cause of 
failure to do work where it was most needed. The growth of 
new industrial centres saw hundreds of thousands of people 
without any ministrations from the Church, which was 
apparently unable or unwilling to do anything about them. 

There were two opposed views of what ought to be done, 
neither of which was destined to succeed. On the one hand 
those who upheld the notion of a national Church maintained 
that the State ought to provide the Church with the money 
needed to grapple effectively with the situation, and in par- 
ticular to provide the funds with which the Church could 
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extend its educational activities. At the opposite extreme were 
those who regarded the revenues of the Church as national 
assets which could be disposed of by Parliament and used for 
beneficial purposes outside the Church’s control. 

In the event, by a close alliance between Bishop Blomfield 
and Peel and his successors in office, legislation was passed 
setting up the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835 with power to 
reallocate the income of the Church, mainly by suppressing 
sinecures and reducing the incomes of Deans and Chapters and 
certain Bishoprics. By this action the Church was enabled to 
meet the most urgent needs which faced it. One example is the 
fact that Bishop Blomfield built 200 new churches in the 
diocese of London during his episcopate. 

Dr. Brose points out that it was because Bishop Blomfield 
and Peel were able to show that the Church could adapt itself 
to utilitarian ends, that it was able to survive. This is perhaps 
overstating the truth that both men were politicians, and 
neither wished to advocate policies which were impracticable. 
But both were also men of principle and their policies were 
clearly affected by their convictions. That is perhaps why the 
actions of Parliament, though extremely important for the 
practical reform of the Church, were limited to amending the 
laws of property and did not interfere with the essential rights 
of the Church. No Church property was alienated, and even 
the attempt by the more hostile element to end Church 
rates failed: they were finally abolished by Gladstone only 
in 1868. On the other hand the Church was not permitted 
to call on the revenues of the State for the fulfilment of its 
own tasks. 


In view of the dangers and of its own shortcomings the | 


Church of England was exceptionally fortunate that it did not 
find itself far more closely controlled by Parliament as a result 
of developments in the three decades preceding 1860. Neither 
this threat, nor that of control of the Church by the Ecclesi- 


astical Commission, in fact became reality. For this thanks are | 


due to Peel, but above all to the indefatigable work and practical 
shrewdness of Bishop Blomfield. Dr Brose has given us an 
excellent study of parliamentary action in connection with 
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these events, and it is clear that Parliament did for the Church 
what the Church could not then have done for itself. 
HERBERT WADDAMS 


The Debate on the French Revolution, 1789-1800. Edited 
by A. Cobban. 2nd edition, A. and C. Black, 1960. viii 
+496 pp. 25s. 

It is ten years since the first appearance of Professor 
Cobban’s collection of contemporary British views of the issues 
raised by the French revolution. In those ten years another 
French system has come to the end of its short and fevered life 
and a new one has been created. The decline and fall of the 
Fourth Republic have provided many opportunities for British 
commentators to moralise on French affairs. Rarely, however, 
have these comments had the quality of those made during the 
Revolution. The fall of the ancien régime was far more cata- 
clysmic than that of the Fourth Republic; the fundamental 
issues were newer then than they are now; but, most important, 
Britain herself has not now been on the verge of revolution as 
she was then. For Dr. Cobban’s book might justifiably have 
been called The Debate on the averted British Revolution. Men’s 
attitudes to France reflected their views of Britain. The advo- 
cates of reform saw in France an example either of how change 
could be secured or of what disasters would happen if change 
were delayed too long. The defenders of the established order 
saw in France the results of tampering rashly with the works 
of time and genius or the source of seditious principles and 
propaganda. 

From the pamphlets and treatises, the speeches made in 
parliament, in the courts, and at meetings, from private letters 
and published manifestoes Professor Cobban has compiled a 
fascinating anthology of arguments about the doctrines and 
practices of politics. How relevant many of his passages are to 
the conflicts of our own time! Here are Lord Justice Braxfield, 
a judicial McCarthy, and Helen Maria Williams, a more 
lyrical but equally gullible precursor of Beatrice Webb. Here 
are Burke defending the established order and Paine advocating 
a radical republic. Pitt and Fox in parliament, Eldon and 
1 
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Erskine in the courts, debated the principles of the state and 
the policies of the government with a vigour, if not always an 
eloquence, that was matched by a host of less exalted speakers 
and writers. The range of opinions and emotions illustrated 
by the extracts given in this substantial anthology bears witness 
both to the liveliness of British politics and the knowledge and 
skill of Professor Cobban, who has provided each extract with 
a brief introduction and who has written a general introduc- 
tion that surveys both the stages of the debate and the chief 
forces and individuals participating in it. 
PETER CAMPBELL 


De Gaulle’s Republic. Philip M. Williams and Martin 
Harrison. Longmans, 1960. 279 pp. 25s. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison have tried to do three 
things: to explain how and why the Fourth Republic fell; to 
describe the techniques by which the rulers of the Fifth 
Republic have sought to correct the weaknesses of the Fourth; 
and to indicate some of the possible obstacles to their success. 

Their “‘balance-sheet of ‘the system’ ”’ provides a useful 
corrective to facile judgements which concentrate on the 
familiar shortcomings of parties and Governments and fail to 
take into account the nature of the problems with which 
successive Governments had to wrestle. Without seeking in any 
way to minimize the responsibility of men, they bring out 
clearly the intractability of things—the successive battles 
against inflation, against French weakness in the field of foreign 
relations, against the break-up of the French Union, battles 
fought under the handicaps of an out-of-date agricultural and 
distributive system and a fiscal system that was inequitable as 
well as archaic, of an overseas administration ill-adapted to the 
new problems that it had to face, and of the political weakness 
that resulted from the two-fold challenge to the régime from 
1947 onwards. Most valuable of all, perhaps, is their analysis 


of the nature of the Algerian problem, which should help to | 


destroy the legend, all too current even today in some Anglo- 
Saxon circles, that some such approach as that of Great Britain 
to India was ever, or is ever likely to be possible in the case of 
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Algeria. They do not gloss over the serious, and even tragic 
mistakes made by Republican politicians. But they also show 
clearly that De Gaulle, too, has come up against the same 
obstacles that defeated his predecessors. 

Since the essence of these problems is their extreme com- 
plexity, it is inevitable that the attempt to see them from all 
angles and to avoid oversimplification should have led from 
time to time to too much material being packed into a para- 
graph, and, here and there, to an overstatement. Thus, effective 
as was M. Jules Moch’s strike-breaking in 1948, it is surely 
going too far to claim that “the C.G.T. had been ruined as a 
Communist political weapon” (p. 9). The strikes of 1950, 1952, 
1953 (and even 1960) and the consistency with which, up to 
1958, some five million French electors voted for the Com- 
munist party indicate that the French worker thought other- 
wise. And though the events in Hungary certainly weakened 
the party, it could stage a quite impressive come-back in the 
industrial, if not in the political field, even in the new conditions 
governing in the Fifth Republic. The story of the revolution of 
13th May is vividly told, but this successful attempt to recreate 
the scene, with all its cross-currents, muddles, hesitations and 
second thoughts, inevitably risks leaving the reader at times 
lost in the wood. However, it is possibly all to the good to 
emphasize the untidiness, pettiness and irresponsibility, as well 
as the sedition that went to make up France’s least glorious 
revolution. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison have crammed into a 
single chapter (supplemented by additional detail in an 
appendix) the essential features of the new constitution — the 
“Hanoverian monarch masquerading as a Republican Presi- 
dent” (p. 123), the undertones of Bonapartism, the innovation 
of a Constitutional Council, the separation of Executive and 
Legislature in an attempt to strengthen the former at the 
expense of the latter. It is, as they rightly point out, too soon 
to judge how far this attempt to impose on French politicians 
new political and constitutional habits is likely to succeed. 
Every week that passes produces fresh evidence to suggest that 
it will not, that it is not merely alien to French ways of thought, 
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but that even some who are not wholly opposed to the experi- 
ment do not trust the supporters of the new system to interpret 
the rules fairly. The authors take the story up to the end of the 
second session of 1959, when it was already clear that there 
was little new thinking going on either inside or outside Parlia- 
ment, and that members of both Houses were approaching a 
stage of dangerous frustration. Since then, frustration has led 
in the case of some to open opposition. 

In the circumstances, no conclusions are possible, and the 
authors do not come to any. The abortive insurrection of 
24th January, encouraging in its revelation that, this time, 
France had both “a leader and a State’’, was discouraging in 
that it indicated that the struggle for peace in Algeria was 
likely to be longer and more uphill than the more optimistic 
supporters of General de Gaulle had expected. It was, hence- 
forth, clear to all that the battle for French democracy was still 
far from won. Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison have provided 
a valuable ring-side commentary of the progress of the fight, 
in which they pull no punches and oversimplify no issues. 

Dorortny PIcKLEs 


German Electoral Politics: A Study of the 1957 Campaign. 
U. W. Kitzinger. Oxford University Press. 365 pp. 45s. 

Mr. Kitzinger has written a most valuable book. It is not 
simply that it is the first full-length study of West German 
electoral politics. Mr. Kitzinger set his sights high; he has 


managed to bring the electoral systems of the Bismarckian, | 


Wilhelminian and Weimar eras into a common perspective 
with that of the Federal German Republic, and in so doing 
he has uncovered the roots of political activity in the Germany 
of to-day. These roots are spread over a wide field, and 
Mr. Kitzinger has explored every worthwhile corner of it — the 
bases of the present parties, their organization, ideas and 
management, their financing and their electioneering tactics, 
even their supporters and the motives which inspire the 
unfinished political animal. 

Had I to select any single chapter as outstanding for the 
insight which it shows into German politics, I would choose 
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that on “‘Party Mergers and Alliances’’. Here is a crystal clear 
study of the behind-the-scenes inter-party negotiation which 
precedes every Federal and many a Land Election in the 
Federal Republic. It is the inevitable legacy of any multi-party 
system, in any democratic country. Mr. Kitzinger has quite 
rightly noted the disgust caused by its grosser manifestations ; 
he might equally have noted that these have made a contribu- 
tion towards the trend to a two-party system. For the elector 
who is aware that his own, small party can only exist by virtue 
of the patronage of one of the two big parties, or by means of 
some unholy alliance with an improbable partner, may lose 
his respect for it. 

Equally illuminating is Mr. Kitzinger’s chapter on party 
financing. All too little attention was paid in 1957 to this aspect 
of the CDU’s sweeping success at the polls. Money flowed into 
the CDU coffers because big industrialists reckoned this to be 
quite the cheapest form of investment possible. A new “Party 
Law” has just (February, 1960) come before the Bundestag, 
with its express main purpose the “‘uncovering”’ of party 
finances. The Law will help only a very little; it will provide 
for the sums subscribed to the parties by “‘cover organizations” 
to be specified. But it will not make it necessary for the “‘cover- 
organizations’ to disclose their financial sources. The CDU, 
Mr. Kitzinger writes, spent at least five times as much in 1957 
as the British Conservative Party did in any post-war election. 
In a materially-minded community, the power of the purse 
has been one of the CDU’s most effective props. 

It is a remarkable achievement of the author’s that he has 
managed to lard what is, after all, a serious and highly technical 
study with wit and satire. His book contains at least one new 
“Adenauer story” (new, at least, to this reader), some splendid 
material on the electioneering activities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and vignettes such as that of the Bavarian member 
who asked, “What on earth shall I do if I’m not re-elected; 


| I have never learnt a trade”. The parallel drawn between 


Dr. Adenauer’s enlistment of the then Queen of Persia for 
electioneering purposes, and Herr Ollenhauer’s retort of having 
himself photographed with Mrs. Golda Meir (Israel’s Foreign 
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Secretary) is a perfect commentary on tactical wisdom and 
an understanding of German psychology. 

Possibly Mr. Kitzinger has missed a small point about the 
Bavarian Party, that it originated as a revolt against the 
merging (and presumed submerging) of the Bavarian Christian 
Social Union with the CDU. Possibly Mr. Kitzinger is over- 
kind to the “Young Turks” of the FDP, with their completely 
amoral approach to the world around them. But the main 
gist of his story — that the 1957 Election (the 1953 Election, 
too, to a smaller extent) was a wallow in well-being — is 
incontrovertible. Short of an unforeseeable European economic 
crisis, and the just-possible meteoric rise of Willy Brandt, Social 
Democratic Lord Mayor of West Berlin, nothing will have 
changed in 1961. TERENCE PRITTIE 


Edmund Burke and Ireland. Thomas H. D. Mahoney. 
Harvard University Press and Oxford University Press, 
1960. xv-+-413 pp. 42s. 

The name of Edmund Burke is so closely associated with 
the disputations over the American war of independence, the 
French revolution, and the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
that his deep and lifelong concern with the affairs of Ireland 
is apt to pass unnoticed. Though his Irish descent is well 
known, few people are aware that he spent his formative years 
in Ireland, only when twenty-one crossing to England to study 
for the bar. Born in Dublin of an anglican father and a catholic 
mother, Burke attended catholic schools in County Cork from 
six years old to eleven, and a quaker school in County Kildare 
from twelve to fifteen, at which age he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, taking his degree there in due course. Later he married 
a catholic, who afterwards joined the anglican church, to 
which Burke remained attached all his life. Burke’s mixed 
ancestry and marriage, and his unusually varied education, 
acting on his inborn liberal temperament, instilled into him a 
lifelong belief in the virtues of toleration, and a deep sympathy 
with the oppressed catholic masses of Ireland. 

Professor Mahoney traces the course of Burke’s persistent 
and courageous efforts on behalf of his native land in a study 
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that is as fascinating as it is well-documented, combining 
scholarship with ease of narration. Never losing sight of his 
theme, his generous treatment of it enables him to throw much 
light on Burke’s personal life and character and on the political 
history of an extremely important era. He brings out well 
Burke’s development as an imperial thinker. Burke had a 
great belief in the British empire, which he would have had 
develop, by just laws and a liberal spirit, into a commonwealth 
of free peoples united under one monarchy and one central 
direction. Opposed alike to Irish independence and to the 
legislative union of Ireland with Britain, Burke was essentially 
a “home-ruler’’. 

Aware from his earliest days of the misery caused by the 
draconic Penal Laws of Queen Anne, Burke was a persistent 
advocate of catholic emancipation, and a hater of the para- 
sitical ‘‘ascendancy’’. Professor Mahoney’s account of the brief 
lord-lieutenancy of Burke’s friend and patron, the second Earl 
Fitzwilliam, exposes the disastrous part played by Pitt in Irish 
affairs in the seventeen-nineties; first by his unpardonable 
sacrifice of Fitzwilliam to the “ascendancy”, and then by his 
insistence on the union. Had Pitt upheld Fitzwilliam, and 
reformed instead of destroying the Irish parliament, how much 
happier the subsequent course of Irish history might have been. 

Professor Mahoney has made great use of the remarkably 
extensive Burke correspondence. His book includes a portrait 
and three caricatures of Burke, as well as useful appendices 
and bibliographies and a good index. The extensive notes are, 
alas! — relegated to the end of the volume: a pleasant arrange- 
ment for the casual reader, but a nuisance to the serious 
student. However, this is an important and valuable book, and 
the author is to be congratulated alike on his learning and on 
his lucidity. 

J. F. S. Ross 


The Constitutional History of Modern Britain since 
1485. Sixth Edition. Sir David Lindsay Keir. Adam and 
Charles Black, 1960. 579 pp. 30s. 


Since its first publication in 1938, as a history from 1485 
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to 1937, this book has already passed through five editions and 
several reprints. It fully deserves its popularity and the vast 
amount of praise which it has received. It is authoritative and 
readable, and deserves to be regarded as a standard work in 
its field. Some students may find it heavy going in comparison 
with its great predecessor, F. W. Maitland’s Constitutional 
History of England, but the fact is that the extent of historical 
study since 1888, when Maitland gave his lectures, makes it 
hard indeed to handle the subject in the way Maitland handled 
it. 

The title of the fifth edition, which was published in 1953, 
gave a new terminal date, 1951, and for that edition much 
new material was introduced into the text. For this new 
edition of 1960 a different policy has been followed; the final 
chapter has not been extended, and only a few small changes 
have been made on a few pages. The new form of the title is 
appropriate, as the book does not now attempt to be a full 
account of all constitutional development up to a particular 
point. Several aspects of recent interest in the working of the 
constitution are not fully treated — for example the influence 
of the opinions, formally or informally expressed, of members 
of a parliamentary majority on the appointment of a new 
Prime Minister. The discussion of the role of the House of 
Lords since the passing of the Parliament Acts is perhaps not 
altogether satisfying, and there is perhaps a little more to be 
said about the role of a modern parliamentary majority in 
relation to the formation of government policy. There is also 
the problem of the structure of the Commonwealth. But it 
would be wrong to criticise a book of this type for omissions 
relating to almost contemporary developments, and the general 
picture is still clear and well balanced. 

Although the changes in the text of the last chapter are 
few, and those in the earlier chapters very few indeed, the 
new edition does in fact represent an immense task in the form 
of the introduction of new references, mainly to works published 
in the past ten years. One of the great merits of this book is its 
wealth of references to books and articles which study particular 
points in detail, and to source material; where such material 
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has been published in easily accessible form in collections of 
cases and documents, reference is made to the appropriate col- 
lection. Costin and Watson’s Law and Working of the Constitution, 
Documents 1660-1914, was published in 1952, and some forty 
new references to material in this collection have been inserted. 
In addition, a very large number of references to Grant 
Robertson’s Select Cases and Documents have been replaced by 
references to Costin and Watson, so that a student who wishes 
to refer to the documents is now exceedingly well served. 
Again, numerous references to Jennings’ Cabinet Government and 
Emden’s The People and the Constitution have been altered so as 
to take account of the new editions of these works published 
in 1957 and 1956, and the final chapter, while omitting 
references to many significant recent works, has many new 
references to Emden. And apart from these changes there are 
about a hundred new references to newly-published work on 
historical research, both in books and in articles in journals. 
In making all these additions the author has immensely added 
to the value of his book for the student who is inspired to 
extend the basis of his knowledge. The additions may at first 
sight seem unspectacular but their importance is great and 
deserves to be recognized. 

One final virtue of this new edition is its remarkably 
moderate price. 

PETER BROMHEAD 
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The Gilbert Campion Award 


Early in 1958 the Council of the Hansard Society for 
Parliamentary Government, with the approval of the Politically 
Studies Association, initiated an annual Award to be known ~ 
as the Gilbert Campion Award (with a prize of £100) for the” 
doctoral dissertation which had made the most significant 
contribution toward the understanding of the tradition, con-— 
stitution and methods of parliamentary government. The 
announcement of the Award was sent to 144 Faculty members _ 
in the United Kingdom. It was, however, the opinion of the- 
judges, a committee of three political scientists appointed by 
the British Political Studies Association, that none of the theses" 
submitted that year was of a sufficiently high standard to 
justify them making an Award. 

This year, on the examiners recommendation, the Awarll 
was divided between Mr. C. O’Leary, Nuffield College, 
Oxford, for his study on the elimination of corrupt practices at 
British elections and Mr. T. G. Wilson, now at the University, 
of Adelaide, for his examination of the Parliamentary Liberal 
party in Britain 1918-1924. * 

The presentations were made in a Committee Room in the 
House of Commons on May 17th by the Home Secretary if 
the presence of Lady Campion, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, and other distinguished guests. 





NOTE 


Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the 
institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of am 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Society 
to the support of any opinions in the article. Contributi 
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and addressed envelope to the Editor, Parliamentary Affairs, 
The Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government, 79/80, 
Petty France, London, S.W.1. a 














